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LECTURE I. 

TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 

The subject of the psalm is a chief ruler, as we 
may infer from the phrase 'thy people/ We may 
safely call him a king, leaving till a later time any 
attempt to identify him. 

The psalm falls at first sight into two parts: 
verses 1-4 represent the king as seated in triumph: 
verses 5-7 represent him as in conflict. In verse 1 
the king is bidden to sit at the right hand of 
Jehovah, but in verse 5 the Lord (Adonai) is fighting 
at the right hand of the king. In the former part 
the king is enthroned in glory while Jehovah sends 
forth from Zion armies of devoted soldiers: in the 
latter part, the king is himself engaged in battle. 
The relation between these two parts of the psalm 
is fixed by the last verse, where we read, " therefore 
shall one lift up his head. 1 ' In so brief and pregnant 
a psalm every word is full of meaning. By using 
the most emphatic way in which the Hebrew can 
express ' therefore/ the psalmist evidently intends to 
draw attention to the connexion of cause and effect. 



s. 
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* Therefore' must introduce a statement of great 
importance. Now the phrase 'lift up the head' is 
never used of a person raising his own head. It 
occurs in only two other places, in both of which 
it expresses elevation to honour 1 . The usage of the 
language therefore decides that when the psalmist 
says in verse 7, ' therefore shall one lift up his head'; 
he means, ' therefore shall he be exalted/ The first 
part of the psalm treats of the exaltation of the 
king, he is bidden to take his seat on the right 
hand of Jehovah. The last verse draws attention to 
the reason why he is exalted, by the emphatic 

* therefore.' Consequently the latter part of the 
psalm which depicts the king as fighting, gives the 
reason for the exaltation described in the former 
part. He is rewarded for his zeal and ardour in 
fighting the battles of Jehovah. In point of time 
the Cross precedes the Crown: and the latter part 
of the psalm is chronologically earlier than the 
former part. But we have many examples in psalm 
and prophecy where the logical order is reversed. 
Not unfrequently we have first the result and then 
the process by which the result was attained ; first 
the conclusion and then the steps which lead to it. 
The great prophecy of Isaiah Hi. 13.-liii. is framed 
on this plan. In Hi. 13 we have the conclusion 
stated, the exaltation of the Servant of Jehovah, 
"Behold my Servant shall be successful, He shall 
be exalted and extolled and be very high." Then 

1 See notes at the end of the lectures. 
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follows a description of His humiliation and of His 
offering Himself as a sacrifice. The prophecy con- 
cludes with a reference to His reward (liii 10-12), 
and uses military metaphors in connexion with 
priestly acts, as in this psalm. Ps. ex. is formed 
upon the same model. First of all it describes the 
triumph of the king, and then the conflict by which 
the triumph was won : first the consequences of his 
devotion to Jehovah, and then the form in which 
that devotion was shewn. In the last words it 
briefly returns to the triumph which it celebrates at 
the beginning. Thus much the psalmist himself tells 
us plainly of the structure and meaning of the 
psalm. The theme of the psalm is the reward of 
some supreme act of self-devotion. 

Does the psalm tell us anything further of this 
self-devotion ? The form in which the king shews 
his self-devotion is by fighting for Jehovah. In 
v. 3 the people also freely offer themselves to fight 
for Jehovah. The expression used is peculiar. It 
is a common expression of the Levitical law. The 
Hebrew is literally, " Thy people (are, shall be) free- 
will offerings," i.e. the self-devotion of the soldier 
who fights the battles of Jehovah is called by the 
psalmist a freely offered sacrifice. This truth that 
devotion to the will of Jehovah constituted the most 
valuable form of sacrifice is frequently set forth 
in the psalms. Samuel had already said to Saul, 
"Behold to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams" (1 Sam. xv. 22). 



1—2 
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But the clearest expression of this truth is in 
Ps. xl. 6-8, a passage which throws so much light 
on this psalm that it is worth while to quote it 
at length. "Sacrifice and offering Thou didst not 
desire, ears hast Thou dug for me; burnt offering 
and sin offering Thou didst not ask for. Then 
I said, Lo I have come: in a roll of a book it is 
written concerning me. To do Thy will, O my 
God, I have desired: and Thy law is within my 
heart." The psalmist desiring to shew his thank- 
fulness for many mercies, sees that the outward 
acts of sacrifice are inadequate, for Jehovah cared 
not for the victim's flesh, but for the absolute 
devotion of the will as symbolized in the death 
of the victim. He has therefore devoted himself 
to Jehovah to be His slave for ever: and Jehovah 
has accepted him. By the law of Exodus xxi. 5, 6, 
if a slave in preference to freedom gave himself 
to his master for ever, the master punched his 
ear with a punch driven into the doorpost. So 
Jehovah has 'dug the ears' of His servant, accept- 
ing his self-sacrifice 2 . Whereupon the servant 
announces his resolution and comes forward in ac- 
cordance with the real intention of the ritual Taw, 
to offer to God a perfect obedience, the sacrifice 
of the will. Ps. xl. speaks of one who will offer 
the only true sacrifice: Ps. ex. speaks of one who 
will be priest for ever. Does not Ps. xl. supply 
an adequate reason why a person should be called 
priest for ever? Such are the ideas with which 
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the mind of the psalmist is full. The self-devotion 
of the soldier of Jehovah is one manifestation of the 
highest form of sacrifice. In offering such a sacri- 
fice the soldier performs a priestly act. He realises 
his calling as one of a kingdom of priests. He is 
himself a priest though not of the Sons of Aaron. 
We see then what was in the psalmist's mind when 
he said, " Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek." The soldiers offer a sacrifice, and 
so perform a priestly act, but the king has evidently 
offered a sacrifice which far transcends any which 
his people can offer. For the statement is intro- 
duced by an asseveration of the most solemn kind, 
to which Scripture elsewhere offers no parallel, 
4< Jehovah hath sworn and will not repent." 

We see then that there is one idea running 
through the psalm. The king, in return for some 
transcendent act of self-sacrifice is bidden to sit at 
Jehovah's right hand as priest for ever; whilst his 
people fired by his example endeavour to imitate 
his self-sacrifice. Thus v. 4 enunciates plainly the 
idea which links together the two contrary themes 
of the psalm, the triumph (vv. 1-3) and the con- 
flict (w. 5-7). The structure of the psalm is sym- 
metrical: two strophes of three verses each, are 
combined by a verse which expresses the idea con- 
necting the two. 

We may now proceed to an examination of the 
psalm in detail. The ascription to David will be 
considered in the second lecture. 
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Verse 1 . A saying of Jehovah to my Lord, ' Sit 
at My right hand: until I set thy foes a footstool for 
thy feet.' 

The word ' saying ' is only used of divine revela- 
tion. The psalmist is conscious that what he is 
about to write is no fiction of the imagination, no 
merely devout aspiration ; nor even, as is the case of 
most poetry, a clear expression of thoughts which 
are present unconsciously in the best minds of the 
time. He knows that he has received a special 
revelation from God. He prepares us at the outset 
for the enunciation of a truth of the highest import- 
ance. 

" Sit at my right hand " is the translation of all 
the oldest authorities, viz. Septuagint, New Testa- 
ment, and Talmud. It is the only translation 
possible in the one other place where the phrase is 
found in the Old Testament (1 K. ii. 19), where 
Solomon " sat upon his throne and placed a throne 
for the mother of the king, and she sat at his right 
hand." The earlier Jewish opponents of Christianity 
did not question this translation 8 , but explained it 
to mean "sit at the right hand of the temple," in 
which evasion they have been followed by the mass 
of modern critics. 

The absurdity of this explanation is seen in the 
fact that numbers of persons must have been 
frequently on the right hand of the temple. The 
phrase thus becomes meaningless, unless there is an 
emphasis on 'sit' as opposed to standing or to a 
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merely temporary position at the right hand of the 
temple : and then it would apply equally to all who 
lived in the king's house. 

Another explanation is 'Sit as my vicegerent' 
according to an old Arabian custom. But though 
a vicegerent may have sat at the king's right hand, 
the phrases are not identical so that they can be 
reversed. In the literature of Greece those who sit 
at the side of Zeus are gods 4 . Similarly in Wisdom 
ix. 4, "grant me Wisdom, the assessor of thy 
throne," where the divine Wisdom is personified. 

The later Jews therefore proposed another 
translation which is at least permissible 8 , "Tarry 
for my right hand," i.e. "Sit still while I fight for 
thee." 

Happily the writer of the psalm shews us beyond 
mistake what was the idea in his own mind. To 
' sit at the right hand ' of Jehovah conveyed to him 
the idea of sitting as God, of sharing in the majesty 
of God. For at the close of the verse he uses the 
phrase 'a footstool for thy feet.' Now this phrase 
occurs elsewhere five times (Is. lxvi. 1 : Lam. ii. 1 : 
Ps. xcix. 5 : cxxxii. 7 : 1 Chron. xxviiL 2). In all 
these passages the reference is to God. The psalmist 
therefore applies to the king who is to sit at the 
right hand of Jehovah, a phrase used only of God, 
which shews that he conceived of the king as 
sharing the throne of God. The commentators have 
overlooked this fact, and explain it as if it were the 
common phrase, ' under thy feet ' (comparing 1 Cor. 
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xv. 25); as when Joshua said, "put your feet upon 
the necks of these kings" (Josh. x. 24). Certainly 
the idea of subjugation is intended to be conveyed, 
but the psalmist sees more than the victorious 
general. The triumphant king is exalted to sit 
as God, and the psalmist uses a phrase appropriated 
to God. 

The Jewish priests in the time of Christ under- 
stood the phrase to imply a claim to deity. Christ 
said "From henceforth shall the Son of Man be 
seated at the right hand of the power of God. And 
they all said, Art thou then the Son of God"? 
(St Luke xxii. 69), a title which they understood to 
imply equality with God (St John x. 36: v. 18). In 
St Math. xxvi. 64 and St Mark xiv. 62 the claim to 
' sit at the right hand of power/ is considered con- 
clusive evidence of blasphemy. 

Whilst then the phrase " Sit at My right hand " 
signifies, 'share My royal authority and dignity, 
take thy seat beside Me as king:' there is also 
intended a contrast between the assumption of royal 
state on the return from battle, and the activity of 
the warrior; between the repose of one who is to 
fight no more, and the exhaustion of the battle as 
described in the last verse. The king is to go out to 
battle no more. Jehovah will subdue his foes by 
sending forth the armies of his people who will 
freely offer themselves for this servica The king is 
to enjoy no merely temporary rest, but is to occupy 
a permanent position on the right hand of Jehovah. 
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Verse 3. The rod of thy strength shall Jehovah 
send forth from Zion : (saying) ' Rule in the midst of 
thy enemies/ 

What is implied by the 'rod' is seen in many 
passages of Isaiah, especially xiv. 5, 6, where it is 
used of the armies, governors, officers and others by 
whose means Babylon conquered and kept in sub- 
jection the nations who opposed her dominion. 

So in Isaiah ix. 3, " the rod of his shoulder, the 
staff of his oppressor:" and in xxx. 32 it is used of 
the Assyrian host which is the instrument whereby 
Jehovah will punish Judah. 

" The rod of thy strength " is therefore the army 
by means of which Jehovah will subjugate the 
nations and punish those who endeavour to rise 
up against their conqueror. For though the great 
battle has been fought and the hostile kings have 
been smitten, the conquered land has not yet been 
thoroughly subjugated. The state of things which 
is contemplated is such as prevailed in Canaan after 
the conquest by Joshua. The kings of the south 
were defeated in the battle of Beth-horon, and the 
kings of the north at the Waters of Merom, but it 
still remained for the conquerors to take complete 
possession of the land, and the conquered rose up 
against those to whom Jehovah had given the land. 
One great crisis was the time of Deborah, but the 
people of Jehovah willingly offered themselves and 
gained a victory for Jehovah over the heathen. So 
in the psalm the hosts of the king will suppress 
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every effort of the conquered nations to break their 
bonds and cast away their cords. 

The latter clause of the verse is spoken by 
Jehovah rather than by the psalmist. Such a 
method of quotation is very common, e.g. Ps. ii. 3, 
where the words of the rebellious nations are given 
without anything to shew that they are a quota- 
tion. 

The word translated ' rule ' is that which is em- 
ployed to express the sovereignty of Solomon (1 K. v. 4 
(A. V. iv. 21): cf. Ps. lxxii. 8) and is frequently used 
of those who exact forced labour (1 K. v. 30 (A. V. 
16) : ix. 23 : Lev. xxv. 43, 46, 53). The armies of 
the king in the midst of his enemies will compel 
them to do him service; in agreement with what 
was implied in the former clause by 'the rod.' 

Verse 3. Thy people shall be free-will offerings 
in the day of thy host (O thou who) in the beauties 
of holiness (hast issued) from the womb of dawn : to 
thee is the dew of thy birth 6 . 

In the day when the king musters his host for an 
expedition, his people will zealously offer themselves 
for the war. The psalmist, as we have seen, regards 
this self-devotion as a sacrifice 7 , an imitation of the 
great sacrifice of the king himself. 

The translation of the remainder of this verse is 
exceedingly difficult, and yet it is quite possible 
without either altering the traditional text or doing 
violence to the usage of the language, to obtain a 
translation which makes excellent sense and is in 
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accord with the sublime position of one who has- 
been exalted to the right hand of Jehovah. 

In the first clause the psalmist uses the pronoun 
of the second person, 'thy people/ 'thy power:' and 
so also in the last clause, 'to thee* (thine), 'thy 
youth/ If then the first and last clauses are ad- 
dressed to the king, it appears natural to suppose 
that the middle clause is also addressed to the king. 
A vast majority of commentators postulate the 
insertion of some verb before the phrase ' from the 
womb of dawn/ Now we have a precisely parallel 
construction in Ps. lxviii. 26, "In congregations bless 
ye God, Adonai, from the fountain of Israel," which 
of course is an elliptical phrase for 'ye who have 
issued from the fountain of Israel,' i.e. ye sons of 
Israel. So here 'from the womb of dawn' is an 
abbreviation for 'thou who hast issued from the 
womb of dawn,' i.e. the rising sun. 

As the sun rises in glory after the darkness of 
night and brightens all things with its radiant beam, 
so from the night of conflict and suffering the king 
has risen, and seated at the right hand of Jehovah 
in beauties of holiness, will send forth to distant 
lands those who shall cheer the dark places of earth 
with the revelation of his holiness. 

We have the same idea similarly expressed in 
Ps. xxii. That psalm is headed 'concerning the 
hind of dawn/ i.e. the most beautiful thing of the 
morning, the rising sun, as some rabbis rightly 
interpret it. Ps. xxii. like Ps. ex. speaks of one who 
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suffers in the cause of Jehovah, and of the triumph 
which is won by the sufferings. In both psalms 
after the night of sorrow the morning breaks with 
blessing to the world. So in Malachi iii 20 (A. V. 
iv. 2), "For you that fear My Name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in His wings." 
Cf. also Numb. xxiv. 17, where a future king is 
spoken of as a star: and 2 Sam. xxiii 4, where 
David in his Last Words compares the ideal Ruler 
to the rising sun on a cloudless morning. 

This comparison of the king to the sun which 
issues from the womb of dawn, gives us the key to 
the phrase which follows, "Thine (to thee) is the 
dew of thy birth." 

In our cold country of England we regard the 
sun as a friend. But in the east the scorching sun 
of midday is a danger and an enemy. It is only for 
the first few hours of light that the sun is reckoned 
as a friend. The dawn is generally accompanied by 
a cool breeze, the dew is on the ground, and man 
goes forth to enjoy the refreshment of the early 
morning. When the Messiah is compared to the 
sun, stress is laid on the fact that it is the morning 
sun. The refreshing dew of early dawn is soon 
dried up by the sun (cf. Hosea vi. 4: xiii. 3), but of 
the king it is here said that the refreshment and 
blessing which accompany his rising are not destroyed 
by him, but are his, his for ever, his so that he can 
at all times impart them to others. Hence our 
Prayer-Book speaks of 'the continued dew of Thy 
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blessing/ It is also in accord with the general 
current of Hebrew thought, which most frequently 
speaks of dew as a source of life and refreshment 8 . 
(Is, xxvi. 19 : Micah v. 6 : Hos. xiv. 6 : Hag. L 10). 
The dwellers upon those arid rocks could conceive of 
nothing more vivifying than "Hermon dew upon 
mountains of Zion" (Ps. cxxxiii. 3). 

This translation is in strict accord with the use 
of the language. The word rendered "youth" 
occurs only in Eccles. xi. 9, 10 where the meaning is 
certainly, the time of youth: "Rejoice O young man 
in thy youth... for youth and the dawn are vanity." 
The connexion of youth and dawn is similar in both 
passages. 

This explanation also gives an appropriate mean- 
ing to the emphatic pronoun 'to thee/ i.e. 'thine/ 
The emphasis is unnatural if we explain it 'come to 
thee ' of the young men flocking to their king. 

The phrase rendered 'in the beauties of holiness' 
occurs only here. It would not be necessary to 
discuss its exact meaning had not an entire argu- 
ment been built up upon a wrong explanation of the 
word ' beauties/ The passage is said to mean ' holy 
vestments/ that is, priestly vestments ; therefore the 
young men who fight for the Messiah are not only 
warriors but priests, and the verse implies that the 
nation had realised its holy calling to be a kingdom 
of priests. From this view, an explanation is derived 
of the phrase 'priest for ever/ viz. priest because 
representative of a priestly nation. But there is 
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nothing in the word or in its cognates to suggest 
vestments 9 , so that the argument falls wholly to the 
ground. The soldiers are priests because they offer 
themselves as a freewill sacrifice (v. 2). The king is 
* priest for ever/ but not merely as 'embodying in 
his own person the priestly character of the people/ 
A mere ex officio qualification falls short of what is 
required by the psalm. The king displays all the 
various manifestations of holiness, and therefore is 
possessed of the qualifications of a true priest, as 
described in Ps. xv. and xxiv. 

Verse 4. Jehovah hath sworn and will not 
repent : ' Thou art priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek/ 

Elsewhere Jehovah is said to swear, and also to 
repent : but nowhere else do both expressions occur 
together 10 . This is evidently significant, and the 
history shews what the meaning is. There had been 
an occasion when Jehovah made a promise concern- 
ing the priesthood, and did repent : for the promise 
was conditional, as was always the case with divine 
promises, even though the conditions are not re- 
corded in the history. In 1 Sam. ii. 30 a man of 
God is sent to Eli and says, "Therefore, saith 
Jehovah (the same phrase as in Pa ex. 1.), I certainly 
said, thy house and the house of thy father shall 
walk before Me for ever: but now, saith Jehovah, 
far be it from Me ; for them that honour Me I will 
honour and they that despise Me shall be lightly 
-esteemed." The family of Eli was rejected from the 
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priesthood because it had failed in the essential 
requisite of a priest, holiness ; or at the very least, 
since perfect holiness is not within the reach of 
human frailty, in honour and reverence for God. With 
this warning example before him, the psalmist re- 
presents Jehovah, not as promising merely, but as 
swearing. Not only does he represent Jehovah as 
confirming His promise with an oath, but he foretells 
that Jehovah will never repent of this promise. We 
may safely infer that the psalmist regarded this 
priest as fully possessed of the holiness essential to a 
permanent priesthood, just as in the previous verse 
he spoke of him as coming forth " in the beauties of 
holiness." 

'Thou' the personal pronoun is expressed for 
emphasis, as in v. 3 'to thee/ It will signify, thou 
in contrast to other priests, as e.g. Deut. xxxi. 7, of 
Joshua as contrasted with Moses. 

" Thou art priest for ever " cannot be explained 
to mean " thou and thy sons after thee." There is 
no passage of Scripture where the pronoun followed 
by ' for ever/ signifies successive generations, except 
when the subject is a nation or a city 11 . In all other 
cases the pronouns I, thou, he, followed by "for ever," 
refer to the continuance of the individuals and not 
to a series of their posterity. Where an honour is 
conferred upon a man and his posterity, we find 
appropriate expressions used. In speaking of the 
Levitical priesthood as enjoying privileges for ever, 
the writer often speaks of "Aaron and his sons" 
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(e,g. Exod. xxix. 28). So Jehovah promised to Phi- 
nehas, " and it shall be to him and to his seed after 
him a covenant of an everlasting priesthood" (Numb, 
xxv. 13). In the promise to David of a succession 
of kings, it is David's seed or house, or throne, or 
kingdom which is to be for ever (2 Sam. vii 12, 16). 
There is no ambiguity where an office is continued 
to a man's posterity. We must therefore confine 
the phrase ' priest for ever ' to the king who is the 
subject of the psalm. What length of time then is 
here intended by ' for ever ' ? We cannot limit it to 
the duration of a human life, as in Exodus xxi. 6. 
To be a priest all his life would be no distinction. 
It was the case with all priests. Far more is required 
by the solemn asseveration, "Jehovah hath sworn and 
will not repent." The only meaning adequate to the 
context is a priesthood which has no end. The king 
is to sit at the right hand of Jehovah and to share 
His glory (v. 1) : his invigorating influence does not 
speedily fail (v. 3) : he shall be priest for evermore. 

"After the order of Melchizedek " must have 
conveyed to the psalmist's mind thus much at least : 
(i) the union of the offices of priest and king ; (ii) a 
priesthood different from that of Aaron and his sons. 
How much more it meant to him we cannot say with 
certainty. Yet it is probable that he has in mind 
the significance of the name, 'king of righteousness,' 
according to the description of the priestly ideal 
given in Pss. xv. xxiv. for this significance of names 
is common in Scripture. 
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No explanation of the psalm can be considered 
as in any degree satisfactory which does not include 
the reason why this king is appointed priest for ever 
with such unparalleled solemnity. A merely ex 
officio qualification as head of a priestly nation is 
inadequate, and as we saw above (v. 3) rests on no 
foundation. If the nation realises its high calling 
and becomes at last a kingdom of priests, it is by 
virtue of its self-sacrifice in the cause of Jehovah. 
The host is inspired by the exaltation and invigorated 
by the influence of its king (v. 3). How could this 
be unless the king himself had set the example by 
some transcendent display of self-sacrifice? The 
psalm must contain some account of this self-sacri- 
fice on which the whole hinges : and we find it in 
the three verses which form the second part of the 
psalm. At the close the psalmist expressly states 
that this is the reason for the exaltation of the 
king. 

Verse 5. Adonai at thy right hand: hath 
smitten in the day of His wrath, kings. 

We are evidently transferred to a different state 
of circumstances. The Lord (Adonai) is now at the 
right hand of the king, the king is not yet seated at 
the right hand of Jehovah. We are introduced to the 
battle-scenes in which the king will display his self- 
sacrifice. Usage decides that this verse addresses 
the king, for Jehovah is often represented as ' at the 
right hand' in order to help (Ps. xvi. 8). First of 
all we must decide the time intended by the several 
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tenses. We have in v. 5 ' hath smitten : ' v. 6 ' shall 
judge/ 'hath smitten:' v. 7 'shall drink/ 'shall 
exalt/ The simplest plan is to explain the futures 
as dating from the moment of writing 12 . The psalm- 
ist foretells what the king will do and what will be 
done to him. Then the two past tenses must be 
explained as 'prophetic past tenses/ according to the 
common idiom of the language, by which a future 
thing is expressed as past because the speaker is 
so certain it will happen. Hence 'Adonai hath 
smitten/ would be expressed in English idiom by 
' will smite/ There must be some reason for placing 
' kings ' so emphatically at the end of the verse. It 
probably points an allusion to the conquest of the 
promised land, to Sihon and Og, and to Joshua's 
victory over the four kings and the five kings : or to 
the long list of conquered kings in Joshua xii We 
saw in v. 2 that the psalmist had in mind such a 
state of things as existed in Canaan after Joshua 
had smitten the kings. In this verse, which in 
point of time precedes v. 2, the victories of Adonai 
are described in the language used of Joshua. The 
psalmist employs the history of the past as symbol- 
ical of the action of the king in time to come. 

Verse 6. He shall judge among the nations 
him who is full of corpses: he hath smitten the 
head over a wide land. 

The subject of the verb in v. 5 was Adonai: 
in v. 7a it is the king: but who is the subject 
of v. 6, the king or Adonai ? Probably the king : 
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for though judgment (din) on the nations is the 
privilege of Jehovah (Ps. vii. 8: ix. 8: xcvi. 10: 
Is. iii. 13 : Job xxxvi. 31 : 1 Sam. iL 10), as God 
of the whole earth, still, the king as fighting the 
battles of Jehovah might be said to judge ' among 
the nations/ Moreover the appearance of the 
king in v. 7 would be very abrupt if he had not 
been previously mentioned. We have then in 
v. 5 the action of Adonai : in v. 6 the judgment 
executed by the earthly representative of Jehovah: 
and in v. 7 his complete self-devotion, and its reward. 
There is perhaps an allusion to the judgment of 
Egypt, for Gen. xv. 14 is the only other place where 
'judge* (din) occurs with 'nation* (gdy). 

The word rendered ' full' may be either an adjec- 
tive 18 : or a transitive verb as in A. V., ' he shall fill 
the places with dead bodies.' The objection to this 
latter rendering is, that the transitive verb is not 
found elsewhere without mention of the thing or 
place which is filled: the translation would be 'he 
hath filled the dead bodies' (cf. LXX.), which is 
obviously to be rejected. The verb 'judge' also is 
used absolutely only in Eccles. vi. 10, elsewhere it is 
always followed by the object. We must therefore 
render, 'He shall judge him who is full of dead 
bodies 6 ,' and see whether the psalm affords any clue 
to the person intended. And it is in the parallel 
that we find the clue. An old rabbinic tradition 
explains ' a wide land' to be the land of Rabbah. It 
is best to retain the translation, 'a wide land,' 

2—2 
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because the context foretells the victories of the 
king in indefinite language. Yet it is quite in 
keeping with the usage of the psalmists that there 
should be an allusion in the adjective ' wide' (rabbah) 
to the city Rabbah. It will be remembered that 
great importance is attached to the capture of 
Rabbah in the history of David (2 Sam. xii. 26 — 31). 
It was the last of his conquests, 'the crowning 
mercy' shewn to him who fought the battles of 
Jehovah. There is no reason why the land of the 
Ammonites should not be spoken of or hinted at in 
the phrase 'land of Rabbah/ There are many 
examples of such a phrase 14 . Rabbah moreover 
occupied an exceptional position. It was, so far as 
we know, the only fortified city of the Ammonites, 
who were a nomad predatory tribe. Who then was 
the head over the land of Rabbah ? Not the king of 
the Ammonites, but ' the abomination of the children 
of Ammon,' Molech, whose worship largely consisted 
of human sacrifices. This grim idol might well be 
spoken of as ' full of corpses.' This is quite in accord 
with the ideas of the time. When one nation 
triumphed over another, it was regarded as the 
triumph of one national god over another. Thus the 
plagues of Egypt were a judgment of Jehovah upon 
the gods of Egypt (Exodus xii. 12): and David 
fought 'the battles of Jehovah' (1 Sam. xviii. 17: 
xxv. 28). David's conquest of Rabbah would be 
regarded as a triumph of Jehovah over Molech. The 
psalmist uses it as a symbol of the triumph of the 
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coming king, who will smite not merely the head of 
a single country but the head over a wide land 15 . 

Verse 7. From the torrent in the way shall he 
drink: therefore shall his head be exalted. 

This last phrase, as was pointed out before (p. 2), 
expresses exaltation. It is to be construed according 
to the usual idiom, impersonally, ' one shall exalt his 
head/ which the English idiom represents by a 
passive. The emphatic * therefore' draws our atten- 
tion to the reason why the king is exalted : because 
'he shall drink from the torrent in the way.' Its 
force must be limited to these words, and not 
thrown back upon the two previous verses. Yet 
when we consider how great the exaltation was, 
nothing less than to sit at the right hand of 
Jehovah, we are forced to refer the reward to the 
whole section which tells of conflict, and so the last 
clause is to be regarded as the climax of the self- 
devotion of the king. The order of the Hebrew 
should be noticed. ' From the torrent/ stands first 
in the place of emphasis and is evidently the idea to 
which the psalmist wishes to draw our attention. 
The rendering 'brook' does not convey to the 
English reader all that is conveyed by the Hebrew 
word. The wddy or 'torrent' is a ravine, ofttimes 
with precipitous sides (see St Jerome's description of 
the Arnon, in Smith's Diet Bible). The bottom 
may be dry (Gen. xxvi. 19), or may form the bed of 
a perennial stream (Deut. xxi. 4), which the winter 
rains or sudden storms turn into a dangerous torrent. 
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' A torrent in the way' would prove a very formid- 
able obstacle to the king and his army. The weak 
and weary would be unable to climb the steep bank 
and have to remain behind, as David's men at the 
torrent Besor (1 Sam. xxx. 10). The stronger, who 
pushed on, would do so at the risk of their life, for 
the water might reach to the neck (Is. xxx. 28). ' A 
torrent in the way' might even destroy a host of 
soldiers marching to the fight, as Sisera found to his 
cost, when 'the torrent Kishon swept them away, 
the strong torrent, the torrent Kishon/ 

When the king is met by such an obstacle in the 
fierce pursuit of the foe, how will he act? 'From 
the torrent in the way he will drink/ So far from 
allowing the most formidable torrent to hinder him 
from the pursuit of the enemies of Jehovah, he 
plunges in, regardless of danger, ready to sacrifice 
life or limb in the service of his God. He makes 
the very torrent a means of assisting his pursuit. 
The water would check any less devoted soldier, but 
he will drink of it and quench his thirst. The flood 
would terrify the half-hearted, but he laves his 
burning limbs in the cool refreshing stream and 
scales the steep opposing bank with renewed vigour. 
Thus does his eager zeal turn each difficulty and 
danger into a means of help. We have a similar 
instance of the spirit of self-sacrifice making light of 
all obstacles in the way of some sacred purpose in 
Ps. lxxxiv. 6. The pilgrims have set their hearts 
upon keeping the festival at Jerusalem: and so 
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'going through the vale of Baca they deem it a 
well, yea an early rain will clothe them with 
blessings/ Wading painfully through the morass, 
drenched from above with copious showers, they 
utter no murmur of complaint but bless God for 
His gift of refreshing rain 6 . So the warrior king will 
not be baffled by the torrent which crosses his way, 
he will not be dismayed by the roar of its waters, 
which threaten to dash to pieces any who may be 
rash enough to brave their fury : he will regard the 
torrent as affording drink and refreshment tQ his 
exhausted energies, enabling him to continue the 
pursuit with fresh vigour. 

'Therefore shall he be exalted.' For this com- 
plete self-devotion to the cause of Jehovah he shall 
be exalted to sit at the right hand of Jehovah. It 
is probable that the psalmist has in his mind the 
raising of the wearied head now refreshed by the 
water, but he deliberately substitutes a higher form 
of elevation than the merely physical, just as in v. 1 
for the usual phrase ' under thy feet/ he substitutes 
the phrase ' footstool for thy feet/ which is only used 
of God. The emphatic 'therefore* in such a psalm 
as this must have a special meaning : whereas to be 
refreshed and lift up the head is the ordinary result 
of a draught of water to the wearied. But there is a 
fatal objection to this latter explanation. ' The psalm 
thus sinks down towards its close into — must we not 
say ? — a lower key/ An explanation which closes a 
grand psalm with a bathos is self-condemned. 
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Ps. cx. has the heading 'To David, a psalm/ 
The phrase ' To David ' does not necessarily imply 
authorship. It might signify 4 attributed to David/ 
* referring to David/ ' for the use of David/ ' belong- 
ing to David/ Le. preserved in David's family, as the 
Vedas were preserved. But the meaning assigned 
by tradition is authorship 1 . Our earliest evidence 
is the Gospel of St Matthew xxil 43, where it is 
assumed by Christ and admitted by the Pharisees 
that the psalm was written by David. St Peter, on 
the day of Pentecost in his address to the multitude 
assigns it to David (Acts ii. 34). In both these 
cases an argument is based upon the Davidic 
authorship 8 . But the stress of controversy with 
Christians subsequently drove the Jews to deny 
that the psalm was written by David. They ex- 
plained it of Hezekiah, or Zerubbabel, or as addressed 
to David 8 . No evidence is quoted from the Talmud 
or other Jewish literature which expressly ascribes 
the psalm to David. But since the psalm is headed 
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'to David* which usually signifies authorship, we 
may fairly infer that David was regarded as the 
author by all those authorities who explain the 
psalm of the Messiah. Though later than the Talmud 
they probably embody traditions of greater anti- 
quity 4 . 

In discussing the authorship of any writing this 
much weight, at the very least, is always attached to 
tradition, viz. the burden of proof is thrown upon 
those who reject the tradition. Thus some fragments 
have lately been discovered which are assigned to 
Aristotle and Herondas, and it is universally recog- 
nized that those who would attribute them to other 
authors must prove their case, or shew preponderant 
reasons why the traditional ascription is to be set 
aside. In the case of the psalms, even if it could be 
proved that ' the majority of the Davidic psalms are 
oertainly not David's/ still each psalm of the 74 
would have to be judged on its own merits. 

What then are the grounds alleged for rejecting 
the tradition which ascribes this psalm to David ? 

(1) If the psalm were David's, it must be 
directly Messianic ; and it is asserted that there are 
no strictly Messianic psalms. This & priori objec- 
tion is fully discussed in the next lecture. Here 
the conclusion may be anticipated. There is no 
reason why there should not be directly Messianic 
psalms. 

(2) Objection is taken from the position of the 
psalm in Book V. Prof. Cheyne may be regarded 
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as putting this objection in the most forcible way 
which the case admits (Bamp. Lect 20). ' By some 
strange accident, comparable to that by which the 
Moabite Stone was only discovered twenty years ago, 
this Davidic poem waited (it would seem) for a 
public recognition till (probably) after the Return 
from the Exile. Well ! let us admit that this is not 
absolutely beyond the limits of possibility/ 

Passing over the manifest exaggeration in regard 
to the number of years involved in this comparison, 
it must be noticed that Ps. ex. is not the only psalm 
ascribed to David in the fifth Book. Indeed the 
facts are worthy of note. The psalms headed 'to 
David ' are 74 in number. Book i. contains thirty- 
seven : ii. eighteen : iii. one : iv. two : but v. has no 
fewer than sixteen. We know nothing of the 
principles on which the Psalter was compiled. No 
reason can be given for supposing that every psalm 
which David ever wrote would necessarily be in- 
serted in the first collection. There is no evidence 
that Ps. ex. was a Temple song. It is certainly 
difficult from its brevity and obscurity. Any & 
priori improbability which might be thought to 
arise from the omission of this psalm from the earlier 
books, must give way before a slight acquaintance 
with the history of literature, or with the practice of 
our own day. How many editions have been recom- 
mended as containing writings not found in earlier 
editions ! Every new edition of a Hymn-book, an 
Anthology, a Golden Treasury, contains writings 
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omitted in earlier editions.. Authorized editions, Com- 
plete editions, Centenary editions and the like, vary 
widely in their contents for reasons that are not always 
apparent. No presumption therefore against the 
existence of Ps. ex. can arise from the fact that it 
was not included in the Psalter until after the Exile. 
From its being one of fifteen other Davidic psalms 
inserted in Book V., we might infer that the Exile 
had invested with new importance each utterance of 
a happier time. Every psalm of the period of 
Israel's greatness would now be carefully treasured 
up : and especially every psalm of David, who was by 
this time recognized as a type of Messiah. 

But in the case of Ps. ex. we can discover special 
reasons why it should have been excluded from the 
Psalter, and special reasons again why it should be 
included. Ps. ex. speaks of the ideal king as both 
king and priest. Now the history states that Jerob- 
oam as king of the Ten Tribes offered sacrifice 
(1 Kings xiv. 1) according to the custom prevalent 
among other idolatrous nations. He would only be 
acting in accordance with ideas almost universally 
^ accepted outside the pale of the Mosaic law. In 

the early days of the disruption we can easily under- 
stand that Ps. ex. might appear to some extent 
to countenance the separatist : to justify his claim 
as approaching more nearly to the ideal of kingship. 

This reason would continue to operate so long as 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes existed : and the 
attempt of Uzziah to offer incense shews how even 
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Judah was aflfected by the prevailing notions of 
kingly prerogative (2 Chron. xxvi. 16 — 19). When 
the kingdom had passed away, and only a remnant 
of the people maintained a precarious struggle as a 
dependency of the great Persian Empire, then Zech- 
ariah was inspired to prophecy that He who would 
build the true temple of God should be both Priest 
and King (Zech. vi. 13 ; see Lecture III.). Now at 
length the psalm of David would be understood, and 
carefully treasured amid the sacred writings. 

(3) Some objections have been brought against 
the language of the psalm. The divine title Adonai 
is said to be a post-Davidic (Cheyne, Bampton, 483). 

Prof. Cheyne himself writes on the previous page 
482, "until we know something certain of the 
Hebrew of the Davidic or pre-Isaianic age..." the 
objection from him at least must therefore fall to 
the ground. Until we know how much of the 
Hebrew Bible critics allow to be pre-Davidic in 
language as well as in substance, all such objections 
are futile 5 . Prof. Cheyne considers no fragment of 
the psalms pre-Davidic, and only a few verses to be 
pre-Exilic. 

We may now proceed to enquire whether the 
ascription of the psalm to David receives any 
support from internal evidence. Does the history 
of David throw light on the details, explain the 
imagery, give a force and depth of meaning such as 
to convince the mind that the key to the psalm has 
been put into our hands ? It will be seen that no 
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other explanation can compare with it. If the 
psalm is explained as written by David directly of 
the Messiah, it acquires a fulness and depth which 
carry conviction. 

(i) 'Thou art priest for ever' is the central 
truth of the whole psalm, introduced by an assevera- 
tion of unparalleled solemnity, 'Jehovah sware and 
will not repent/ How forcible and living every 
word becomes if this verse is interpreted by the 
light of David's history. Jehovah promised to Eli's 
house that they should walk before Him for ever, 
but He confirms His new promise with an oath. 
Then He did repent, for Eli's house proved un- 
worthy: now He affirms that He will not repent. 
This change in the priesthood would suggest to 
David that the ideal priest would be priest for ever. 
He must be such that Jehovah would never repent 
of his appointment. We read of no change in the 
priesthood from the time when Solomon appointed 
Zadok in the room of Abiathar until the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who transferred the office 
from Onias to his brother Jason. To all the inter- 
vening generations the idea of a change in the 
priesthood would be quite unfamiliar. But to David 
it must have been an ever-present idea. He would 
have been familiar from childhood with the doom 
denounced against the house of Eli He must have 
lived in constant expectation that the judgment 
would be fulfilled, which he himself had executed in 
part. For in the history of David's reign we read of 
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"Zadok and Abiathar the priest' and Zadok takes 
the lead (2 Sam. xv. 35 : xvii. 15). It would seem 
as though David had partly fulfilled the prophecy by 
advancing Zadok, while he shrank from wholly 
•deposing the companion of his adversity, or his 
family (2 Sam. viii. 17). None the less would David 
be sure that the judgment decreed must be put in 
force, as it was, after his death when Solomon 
deposed Abiathar for joining the conspiracy of 
Adonijah. If then Ps. ex. was written by David, 
the promise of an unchanging priesthood has a force 
which it could not have at any period before the 
Maccabean. The promise has a basis in history, as 
prophecy mostly has. 

(ii) We saw that the emphatic 'Thou/ meant 
' Thou in contrast with others' (p. 15). If the psalm 
was written by David the history of his life explains 
the emphasis. Saul had been appointed king by 
Divine Providence: he had endeavoured to usurp 
the privileges of the priesthood, and for this trans- 
gression of the divine law the kingdom had been 
withdrawn from his family. David must have been 
familiar with this cause of the divine displeasure. 
He knew that the human representative of Jehovah 
upon the throne of Zion must be king only and not 
priest. But it was revealed to him that Messiah as 
the perfect Ruler and Representative of His people 
will unite in His own Person the offices of Priest 
and King. The priesthood of Messiah would be no 
usurpation like the sin of Saul; it would not be 
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terminable like the priesthood of Abiathar. David 
owed his throne to the sin of Saul : in David's mouth 
the emphatic 'Thou/ has a fulness of meaning 
which no other writer could have felt. 

(iii) The comparison with Melchizedek has 
peculiar force if spoken by David: for, so far as 
history records, no sacrifice had been offered at 
Jerusalem to the Most High God, from the time 
of Melchizedek until the time of David. When 
David set up the Ark on Zion and resolved to build 
a temple for Jehovah, he would naturally look back 
to the time when the One God had been worshipped 
there. David was the spiritual successor of 
Melchizedek. 

(iv) Rashi 6 quotes R Moses as explaining 
rabbah in the phrase ' a wide land' to hint at Kabbah 
the famous fortress of the Ammonites which was 
captured by Joab. We have seen that there is no 
objection to this (p. 20). It certainly gives great 
point to the phrase, and not only fixes approximately 
the date of the psalm but gives us the key to the 
whole (see Lecture III.). 

(v) David's experiences supplied an instance of 
the obstacle presented by a 'torrent in the way.' 
When he pursued the Amalekites who had plundered 
Ziklag, he came to the torrent Besor (1 Sam. xxx. 
10). Of his four hundred men, two hundred were 
too exhausted to face the formidable rush of water 
and the steep cliff beyond. David was obliged to 
leave them behind, though he must have sorely 
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needed their help. For the Amalekite force was far 
superior in number, and after a whole day of 
slaughter four hundred escaped. We can well 
imagine how David in later life would recall the 
self-devotion of the brave two hundred, who weary 
as they were, dashed into the torrent, scaled the 
cliff, and fell upon a host many times more numerous. 
'From the torrent in the way' would call back to 
David's memory a whole scene of noble self-sacrifice. 
See also Lecture III. 

The heading of the psalm therefore is not only 
supported by the earliest tradition, both Jewish and 
Christian, but is confirmed by internal evidence. 
If written by David the psalm is instinct with 
life. 

We cannot interpret the psalm as written by a 
court poet 'concerning David/ for the language of 
the psalm will not apply to any human being, unless 
its forcible phrases are deprived of their meaning by 
the violence of prejudice. It is not worth while to 
shew at length how completely meaningless the 
psalm becomes if it is explained of Abraham or 
of Hezekiah. How could either be addressed so 
solemnly as 'priest for ever'? The context which 
names Melchizedek and the whole structure of the 
psalm, as is shewn above, compel us to give 'priest* 
its strict sense. It cannot here signify 'official of 
the court ' (lxx. of 2 Sam. viii. 18). How vapid is 
v. 1 if it merely signify, ' Dwell at the right hand 
side of the Temple/ 
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One theory needs to be examined at length 
because it . has been set forth with all the authority 
attaching to a University Professor and Bampton 
lecturer. Ps. ex. has been assigned to the period of 
the Maccabees, as being "in the fullest sense a 
glorification of Simon the Maccabee." This theory 
has been supported by the following reasons : 

(i) It is a priori probable that so great a crisis 
in the national history should give rise to an out- 
burst of song. 

(ii) The author of the Sibylline oracles when 
referring to the period of Simon uses language 
which justifies the application of this psalm to 
Simon. 

(iii) There is peculiar force in the mention of 
Zion as the place from which Jehovah will send 
forth the rod of power, for Simon drove the enemy 
out of the hill Acra, and fortified Zion and dwelled 
there himself with all his company (1 Mace. xiii. 52). 

(iv) By the capture of Acra and the expulsion 
of the garrison, Simon completed the liberation of 
Jerusalem, and rendered it possible for a psalmist 
to say, "All eagerness are thy people in the day 
of thy muster upon the sacred mountains" : now at 
last ' holy ' or inviolable, beginning the fulfilment of 
Joel's prophecy (A, V. iii. 17). 

(v) The phrase 'Thou art a priest for ever/ is 
especially appropriate to Simon; for a decree was 
passed appointing him governor and high priest for 
ever (1 Mace. xiv. 41). 
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(vi) The phrase 'after the manner of Melchi- 
zedek ' is peculiarly appropriate to Simon. Melchi- 
zedek was 'priest of the most high God/ and this 
was the favourite title of Jehovah in the later period. 
The allegorical sense of the name is also appro- 
priate. Simon had a rival Alcimus who based his 
claim to the high priesthood on his descent from 
Zadok. " Our psalmist justifies the popular decree 
in favour of Simon and meets the objections of any 
still doubtful khasidim by shewing that Simon, 
though 'a stone which the builder had refused' 
was a high priest of a better order than that of 
Zadok. Melchizedek himself was his pattern, and 
that not only outwardly but inwardly. " Simon like 
Nebuchadrezzar was king of righteousness. 

For these reasons the psalm is supposed to 
express the conviction of the writer that the Asmon- 
ean family " will furnish a line of Messianic princes, 
whose victories will become more and more splendid 
till they correspond to the grand description in Ps. ii." 
Simon is the Vicegerent of Jehovah, as the king 
of Assyria is Vicegerent of Asshur (cf. 2 Chron. 
xiii 8). 

It will be convenient first of all to shew that 
these reasons have no great weight, and then to 
allege broad grounds of history which are fatal to 
any such claim on behalf of Simon. 

(i) We may admit the possibility of Maccabean 
poetry : but whether any of the canonical psalms are 
Maccabean requires to be proved. 
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(ii) The language of the Sibylline oracle, as 
quoted by Prof. Cheyne, falls very far short of Ps. ex. 

(iii) The reference of the psalm to Simon does 
not give any especial appropriateness to the mention 
of Zion as the place from which Jehovah will send 
forth the rod of power. Simon captured the Acra 
in B.C. 142, but Zion had been in possession of the 
Asmonean party certainly since the appointment 
of Jonathan to be High Priest nine years before, 
and had been used by them as a fortress. The 
worship of Jehovah had been celebrated in Zion 
since the dedication by Judas Maccabeus in B.C. 165, 
twenty-three years before. During part of that 
period, Alcimus had offered in Zion as High Priest ; 
but whatever charges the Maccabean party had to 
bring against him, they could not deny that he was 
a priest of Jehovah. 

(iv) Nor was it only under Simon that the 
troops of Jehovah mustered upon the holy moun- 
tains. From the time that Judas regained posses- 
sion of Zion, that holy hill had been fortified as a 
camp from which the Maccabean party made in- 
effectual attempts to capture the Acra. There was 
a brief truce during the occupation of Zion by 
Alcimus: but throughout the high priesthood of 
Jonathan hostilities were carried on between the 
fortress of Zion and the fortress of the Acra. ' Holy 
mountains' is an emendation of the text for which 
there is little authority (Jerome and one recension 
of Symmachus). Yet on this emendation Prof. 
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Cheyne bases two arguments. He quotes it as evi- 
dence for a late date (Bampton, 483): and again 
as peculiarly expressive of the deliverance wrought 
by Simon (ib. 25), "Hitherto the legend upon 
Simon's coins 'Jerusalem the Holy' had seemed only 
half true (for ' holy ' as the corresponding legend on 
Tyrian coins proves, signifies 'sacrosanct, inviolable ')." 
The phrase 'holy mountain' is applied to Zion, 
seven times in the Psalms, seven times in Isaiah, 
and ten times elsewhere. But it never signifies 
' inviolable ' nor is that the meaning of the Tyrian 
legend 7 . Zion is holy, sometimes because conse- 
crated to Jehovah, sometimes as morally holy. But 
there is no sufficient reason for altering the vigorous 
phrase of the text 'beauties of holiness/ 

(v) There is a striking contrast between the 
manner in which the writer of 1 Maccabees treats 
the appointment of Simon to the high priesthood, 
and the solemn emphasis of the psalmist, " Jehovah 
sware and will not repent, thou art priest for ever." 
In 1 Maccabees xiv. 27-47 is a copy of an inscription 
which the Jews set up in honour of Simon, which 
reads thus : v. 38, "And the king Demetrius confirmed 
the high priesthood to him in accordance with these 
things... for he heard... that the Jews and the priests 
decreed (or were well pleased) that Simon should be 
leader and high priest for ever, until a faithful 
prophet should rise up." In the psalm the gift of 
the High Priesthood is from Jehovah; in the history, 
from a heathen king who for his own ends gratified 
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the wish of the priests and people. In the psalm, 
attention is expressly directed to the irrevocable 
character of this appointment to the High Priesthood, 
which differentiates it from other appointments re- 
corded in the annals of the nation : in the history, 
attention is directed in an equally noticeable manner 
to the fact that the high priesthood of Simon is not 
an absolute gift, but will either be superseded by the 
rise of a prophet, or depend for its continuance on 
the sanction of that prophet. Such a sanction was 
certainly needed : for the Maccabees were not of the 
seed of Aaron and therefore not eligible for the high 
priesthood according to the law of Exodus and 
Leviticus, which was by this time assuredly re- 
garded as authoritative. A priest of the lawful 
line, Alcimus, had been violently thrust out by the 
Maccabean party. The Pharisees of a later date 
always considered the high priesthood of the Macca- 
bees as illegal (Cheyne). If then the psalm was 
written of Simon, we have to suppose that by a 
direct revelation of His will, as is stated in v. 1, 
Jehovah deliberately sanctioned a breach of the 
Law which He had given and of the promise which 
He had made to the seed of Aaron : also that the 
limited appointment made by the people was by 
revelation made unlimited. Or on the other hand 
we must sink the psalm, if not to the level of a 
political ballad written for party purposes, at least 
to the level of a harmless illusion, an exuberant ex- 
pression of an enthusiasm not warranted by the facts. 
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(vi) We may admit that Simon was a good 
ruler : but the fact remains that he was neither king 
nor kinglet. Nor can it be shewn that the title 
"priest of God Most High" was more appropriate 
to Simon than to any other high priest. There 
is no Biblical evidence that it was a favourite title 
of Jehovah 8 . It is doubtful whether it can be 
shewn to have been popular before the Christian 
era. 

But the broad facts of history are fatal to the 
claims of Simon to be the subject of this psalm. 

(a) As the psalm does not use the title of king, 
it is of little importance that Simon never had that 
title, except as weakening the comparison with 
Melchizedek. He was the civil ruler of the Jews, 
and yet there is a fatal flaw in the claim that he 
was the vicegerent of Jehovah. For Simon, like 
Jonathan before him, was never an independent 
ruler. Both Jonathan and Simon were confirmed 
in their offices of high priest and- civil ruler, by 
the heathen kings of Syria. They were the vice- 
gerents of the successful claimant to the throne 
of Syria, of an Alexander or of a Demetrius. Alex- 
ander wrote to Jonathan, "Wherefore now this day 
we ordain thee to be the high priest of thy nation 
and to be called the king's friend" (1 Mace. x. 20). 
Demetrius gave Jonathan authority to levy an 
army, and offered to grant to the Jews such 
privileges as shew clearly that they were a vassal 
people (x. 6). Alexander after his victory sent for 
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Jonathan and treated him as a superior would 
treat a subordinate vassal (x. 59-66) : and soon 
after, he rewarded his vassal for fighting against 
the rival claimant Demetrius the younger (x. 88). 
When Demetrius prevailed, Jonathan secured his 
favour by valuable gifts, and was confirmed in the 
high priesthood by the heathen king (xi. 27). The 
next claimant, the young Antiochus, wrote to con- 
firm Jonathan in the high priesthood, and to appoint 
him ruler (xi. 57, 59), and Simon captain of a district. 
When Tryphon had captured and imprisoned Jona- 
than, he alleged that it was because Jonathan owed 
money to the king (xiii. 15). Even if the charge be 
false, it is evidence that Jonathan was regarded as a 
vassal. When Simon succeeded Jonathan, he made 
his peace with Demetrius, and obtained from him a 
confirmation of the immunities previously granted, 
in terms which shew that Demetrius regarded him 
as a vassal, although he freed the land from tribute 
(xiii. 36 ff.): "And we forgive the oversights and 
the sins up to this day, and the crown which ye 
were owing, and whatever other tax used to be 
exacted from Jerusalem, let it be no longer exacted ,, 
(v. 39). Among the promises which Demetrius had 
made to Jonathan, was the promise to cast out the 
men from the tower on the Acra (xi. 41 f.). When 
he confirmed to Simon the covenants made with 
Jonathan, this would be included, though it is not 
expressly stated (xiii. 38). The men of the tower 
had joined the rival claimant Tryphon (xiii. 21), 
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Simon therefore in capturing the Acra was acting 
in the interests of his overlord : and in the tablets 
which recorded the merits of Simon it is stated that 
Demetrius confirmed Simon in the high priesthood 
(xiv. 38). Lastly, when Antiochus son of Demetrius 
claimed the kingdom of his father, he offered to 
confirm the gifts of his forefathers (xv. 5). Thus the 
high priest at Jerusalem is never regarded as an 
independent ruler by any of the claimants to the 
throne of Syria. It is merely a question who shall 
be his overlord, and Simon made the best bargain he 
could. Could the vassal of a heathen power be said 
to 'sit at the right hand ' of Jehovah ? David was 
expressly appointed by Jehovah, and might justly be 
called His vicegerent. The prophetsuntil the Baby- 
lonian period, exhort the kings to make no alliance 
with the heathen, for such vassalage was a denial of 
Jehovah, and a recognition of the superior power of 
the idol. It was not until the reign of Manasseh had 
destroyed all hope of restoration, and the captivity 
was become necessary, that the prophet Jeremiah 
bids the people submit to the Chaldean. 

(b) Again, the latter part of the psalm speaks 
of the priest king as a warrior who rules among the 
heathen and fights and pursues his enemies. It is 
admitted that this is not true of Simon. On the 
contrary the rule of Simon was distinguished for 
the enjoyment of the blessings of peace. (See 
1 Mace. xiv. 11-13.) This difficulty is met by a 
twofold reply (Cheyne, Bampton, 28): "First it 
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Appears to be certain from many prophetic passages 
that inspiration was not incompatible with some 
harmless illusion.... Must not a lyric poet, sensible 
to all national impulses, have been carried away 
on the full tide of national enthusiasm ? Is there 
Anything in this inconsistent with the facts of in- 
spiration as they are known to us?" 

The question whether inspiration is compatible 
with illusion need not be discussed. This theory 
of illusion is a not very reputable method of attempt- 
ing to hide the breakdown of theory. The question 
to be decided is, to whom the psalm refers. Part 
of it is said to find an explanation in Simon the 
Maccabee : part of it cannot be explained of him 
or of his descendants. The correct inference is 
that the theory fails, it does not explain all the 
facts which have to be explained. "No! no! 
{cries the critic) my theory is not wrong, it is the 
writer himself who is wrong, not I." Is it not 
possible that the critic himself is under an illusion ? 
If there were any external evidence that the psalm 
referred to Simon, it would be legitimate to infer 
that the writer was mistaken in his hopes of Simons 
future career. But every solution proposed rests 
exclusively on internal evidence. No theory has 
any claim to acceptance other than the fact that it 
does explain the statements of the psalm. A theory 
which does not explain these statements must be 
rejected. To assert that the writer was mistaken 
about Simon, is to assume the very point which 
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we require to have proved. The only proof possible 
is, that the statements of the psalm are specially 
true of Simon. 

The second reply is stated thus : " If the psalm- 
ist is under an illusion as regards the Asmonean 
family, he is not so with reference to the Messianic 
ideal, of which (as I have said) he considers the 
successes of Simon to be an initial fulfilment." 
(Bampton, 28.) Certainly the psalm might help 
forward the Messianic ideal if it were written directly 
of Messiah. But there is an overwhelming objection 
to the theory that the psalmist regarded Simon 
as beginning the fulfilment of the Messianic promises. 
The Messianic promises were secured to the family 
of David, and the Maccabees were of another tribe. 

Pro£ Cheyne (Bampton, 25) thinks that the writer 
saw in Simon a fulfilment of the promise in Ps. 
cxxxiL 17, " I will make a horn to shoot forth unto 
David." 'David* had "become for that generation 
the type of a righteous and successful king" : " No 
other religious justification could be offered of the 
assumption of the Davidic sovereignty of the As- 
moneans." In defence of this symbolic interpret- 
ation of the promises to David, he refers to the 
use in this psalm of the name Melchizedek 9 . 

But the name Melchizedek is used historically 
and not symbolically. He does not say " Thou art 
Melchizedek," but "Thou art priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek." He compares him to a well- 
known historical character. 
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But this theory is directly opposed to all the 
evidence. In certain contexts it is quite possible to 
interpret a name symbolically, but the context and 
the form of expression will not allow us to interpret 
the promises made to David as if his name were a 
mere symbol. There is no evidence that they were 
ever interpreted of any other than David. It is 
contrary to the first principles of common honesty to 
make a promise to a man and his family, and then 
to transfer the promise to another on the ground 
that his name was only mentioned symbolically. 
David himself took the promise literally (2 Sam. vii. 
19, 26, 29), regarding it as an everlasting covenant 
(2 Sam. xxiii 5); and, on his death-bed solemnly 
committed it to his son Solomon (1 K. ii. 4). On 
the strength of this promise Solomon crushed all 
assailants of his throne (1 K ii. 33, 45). At the 
dedication of the Temple he made the fulfilment of 
part of the promise a ground for prayer that the rest 
might also be fulfilled (1 K. viii. 24, 25); and God 
promised to fulfil it if Solomon walked before Him 
as David had done (1 K. ix. 4, 5). Solomon broke 
this condition, yet for David's sake the entire 
kingdom was not taken from him or his son ; " that 
David my servant may have a light alway before me . 
in Jerusalem" (1 K. xi. 12, 32-36). So when 
Abijam sinned, "nevertheless for David's sake did 
the Lord his God give him a lamp in Jerusalem, to 
set up his son after him and to establish Jerusalem : 
because David did that which was right in the eyes 
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of the Lord" (1 K. xv. 4). Jehoram followed the 
sins of Ahab, "yet the Lord would not destroy 
Judah for David his servant's sake, as he promised 
him to give him alway a light and to his children" 
(2 K. viii 19). On the contrary it was not for the 
sake of David that Jehovah shewed mercy to the 
northern kingdom but for the sake of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob (2 E. xiii. 23) : and that kingdom 
was destroyed, for it had no promise of continuance 
such as that which had been given to David's house. 
The kingdom of Judah was all but extinguished 
by Sennacherib, but Jehovah said "I will defend 
this city to save it, for my own sake and my servant 
David's sake" (2 K. xix. 34); and as God of David, 
He promised deliverance to Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 5, 6). 
Manasseh so deeply transgressed the covenant of 
David (2 K. xxi. 7) that the exile could not be 
averted even by the reforms of Josiah, the promised 
descendant of David (IK. xiii 2). Thus the history 
knows only of an historical David, to whom God 
kept the promise He made. 

But history deals with sober fact. Do the pro- 
phets afford any evidence of a symbolical David, or 
do they confine the Messianic promise to the historic 
house of David? 

In Amos (ix. 11) Jehovah says, "In that day I 
will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen 
and close up the breaches thereof : and I will raise 
up his ruins and I will build it as in the days of 
old." Hosea also prophesies (iii. 5), "Afterward 
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shall the children of Israel return and seek the 
Lord their God and David their king." The Ten 
Tribes left David (1 K. xii. 1 6) and worshipped idols, 
after exile they will * return' to David, and to David's 
God. When Bezin and Pekah endeavoured to 
depose the dynasty of David and set up in its place 
a creature of their own, the son of Tobeal, Isaiah 
was sent to give a sign to the house of David that 
the promises should be fulfilled (vii. 13-16). Every 
enemy should be crushed and the Virgin's Child be 
born. "Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it, with judgment and with justice from 
henceforth even for ever" (ix. 7). The house of 
David may be brought low, yet from the stem of 
Jesse shall come the wise and peaceful Ruler to rule 
His people and the Gentiles in glory (xi. 1, 10). 
They may be exiled in Moab, yet " a throne shall be 
established in mercy and one shall sit upon it in 
truth in the tabernacle of David" (xvi. 5). After 
the exile Jehovah will make an everlasting covenant, 
but this is no breach of the old covenant with 
David, it is rather the fulfilment of the spiritual 
promises involved, "the sure mercies of David" 
(lv. 3). Micah fixed the birth-place of the Messiah 
at David's city of Bethlehem (v. 2). Jeremiah 
regards the kings of Judah as sitting on David's 
throne (xiii. 13 : xvii. 25 : xxii. 2, 4, 30 : xxix. 16 : 
xxxvi. 30) : and as representing the house of David 
(xxi. 12). He prophesies that after the exile 
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Jehovah " will raise up to David a righteous Branch 
and a King shall reign and prosper" (xxiii. 5 : xxxiiL 
15) : and that " David shall never want a man to sit 
upon the throne of the house of Israel." This is in 
fulfilment of the covenant with David which is as in- 
violable as the law of day and night: Jehovah will no 
more cut off from David's seed a succession of rulers, 
than He will break the ordinances of heaven and 
earth which regulate the succession of day and night 
(xxxiii. 1 7-26). The promise ( Jer. xxx. 9), " they shall 
serve Jehovah their God and David their king," is 
probably a reference to Hosea iii. 5, but in any case 
must be explained by the other passages of Jeremiah. 
In Ezekiel, Jehovah speaks of 'my servant David' 
who shall be shepherd of his people and prince 
among them, and king, when Jehovah shall make' 
an everlasting covenant (xxxiv. 23, 24 : xxxvii. 24, 
25). This is the nearest approach to a possibly 
symbolical David. But if we compare Ezek. xxxiv. 
23, 24 with the verses which precede Jer. xxiii 5 : 
and Ezek. xxxvii. 24-27, with Jer. xxxiii. 14-26, 
the meaning is fixed to the house of the historic 
David. Zechariah foretelling the glorious restoration 
of Judah contrasts the house of David, with Judah 
and Jerusalem, with the family of Nathan and of 
Levi. The feeble in Jerusalem shall be as David 
and the house of David as God (xiL 7-14 : xiii. 1). 
There is therefore no evidence that any of the pro- 
phets expected the Messiah to arise from any other 
family than that of the historic David. 

In the Psalms we might expect symbolism, but 
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their evidence is equally conclusive, that 'David' 
meant always the historic king and not a mere type. 

Ps. lxxviii. 70 refers to Jehovah's choice of r the 
historical David. Ps. lxxxix. deals at length with 
the Davidic covenant, emphasizing its perpetual 
duration : w. 3, 4, " I have made a covenant with my 
chosen : I have sworn unto David my servant. For 
ever will I establish thy seed : and will build up thy 
throne for generation and generation": w. 28, 29, 
"For ever will I keep for him my mercy: and my 
covenant shall be enduring for him. And I will 
appoint his seed for perpetuity: and his throne as 
the days of heaven" : vv. 35, 36, "Once for all I have 
sworn by my holiness : that I will not prove false to 
David His seed shall be for ever : and his throne 
as the sun before me." And when David's children 
broke their part of the covenant and were punished, 
they appealed to the covenant with David as a 
ground of mercy (v. 49). The seats of the judges in 
Ps. cxxii. 5 are "thrones of the house of David." 
The everlasting character of the covenant with 
David is emphasized also in Pa cxxxii. 10-12. "For 
thy servant David's sake : turn not away the face of 
thy anointed. Jehovah hath sworn to David truth- 
fully, he will not turn back from it, of the fruit of 
thy body will I set upon the throne which is thine. 
If thy sons will keep my covenant and my testimonies 
which I shall teach them ; their sons also for ever 
and aye shall sit on the throne which is thine": and 
v. 17, " There will I make to sprout forth a horn to 
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David : I have set in order a lamp for my anointed." 
It is simply inconceivable that this v. 17 should 
mean by ( David' only a symbol or type of a righteous 
or successful king, when appeal has just been made 
to Jehovah's covenant which He sware to the 
historic David. 

The result of enquiry is, that it is just possible 
to interpret David symbolically in two passages of 
Ezekiel, and one of Jeremiah, if we take them by 
themselves : but the similarity of these passages to 
others and the use elsewhere in Jeremiah, shew that 
the reference is to the historic house of David. But 
in the face of this mass of unbroken tradition, it is 
wholly- incredible that the writer of Ps. ex. or any 
other religious Jew, could have regarded the Mess- 
ianic promises as beginning their fulfilment outside 
the house of David. 

The claim of Simon to be the subject of Ps. ex. 
is incompatible alike with history and prophecy. 

The subject of the psalm is One who sits as God 
at the right hand of Jehovah 10 . It was an almost 
universal idea that kings were connected with the 
Gods, or were incarnations of the Deity. This was 
an essential part of the highest ideal of kingship, 
and must have been familiar to David from the 
belief of the Egyptians. The Messiah, the ideal 
king, must fulfil in this respect also the ideal of 
kingship. 
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We have seen that the language of Psalm ex. is 
such that it cannot be spoken of any merely human 
being. The King is exalted to sit at the right hand 
of Jehovah, and He is Priest for ever. We saw 
(pp. 7, 8) that the psalmist himself incidentally be- 
trayed his conviction that the King must be more 
than man : and that the Jewish priests in the time 
of our Lord held the words to involve a claim to a 
divine nature. But the pressure of Christian con- 
troversy forced the Jews to attenuate the meaning of 
these plain statements : and Christian commentators 
have followed their example under the influence of A 
priori theory. Prof. Cheyne (Banvpton, 34) asks, "Can 
we, till a parallel is found, bring ourselves to believe 
in a strictly Messianic psalm ? " Even if no parallel 
could be found it would be necessary to give words 
the plain meaning attached to them by antiquity, 
by the usage of the language, and, as we saw, by 
the psalmist himself. In the case of a large litera- 
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ture like that of Greece or Rome or England, a 
certain presumption might arise against the claim 
of any writing to be unique. But the Canon has 
preserved to us only a few specimens of what was a 
large literature, and there is therefore no presump- 
tion against unique specimens. As a fact we have 
several unique examples of their class. Whether 
Job be based on history or no, it is a unique 
example of the didactic drama. Ecclesiastes is a 
unique survival of treatises on the philosophy of 
life. The Song of Songs is also unique. There is 
therefore no reason for minimizing the meaning of 
Ps. ex. even if it should prove to be without a 
parallel. In one respect it is admitted to be unique 
among psalms. It is the only psalm which combines 
the office of priest and king in one person. 

What is the ground of this prejudice against a 
strictly Messianic psalm? The reaction against 
mechanical theories of inspiration has driven some 
modern critics into the opposite extreme of minim- 
izing the supernatural They reject any theory of 
inspiration which they cannot to a great extent 
realise in their own consciousness. But now-a-days 
it is admitted on all sides that there is an human 
element in inspiration: yet even this human element 
can be but partially explained by those who have 
not been themselves inspired. We may approximate 
toward an explanation ; but if we admit that inspir- 
ation is supernatural, we mufift not expect to attain 
to a complete explanation. We may compare 
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Browning's description of the vision of absolute 
truth effected through the instrumentality of music 



"And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to 
reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to scale 
the sky." 

Messianic psalms fall into three classes. 

(i) Those in which the same words have (a) an 
historic meaning, and (6) a Messianic meaning. 

(ii) Those in which words having only an 
historic meaning, or a twofold meaning, are mingled 
with or followed by words which have only a 
Messianic meaning. 

(iii) Those which refer directly and primarily 
to Messiah, clothing a revealed truth in language 
borrowed from historic facts. 

Modern critics allow the existence of (i) and (ii) 
but deny the existence of (iii). 

When we endeavour to enter into the conscious- 
ness of the psalmist we find that these passages fall 
under three heads, which have been called : 

(i) The unconsciously typical. The writer de- 
scribes his own experience which we can now see to 
have been typical. 

(ii) The consciously typical. The writer knows 
that he is a type of the Messiah and after describing 
his own circumstances, rises above himself. 

(iii) The ideal or directly Messianic. Some 
truth concerning Messiah is directly revealed, and 
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expressed by the Psalmist in such language and 
imagery as he finds most appropriate. 

Few will now desire to limit Messianic passages 
to the first class. The hope of the Messiah was a 
conscious hope in the breast of every religious Jew, 
and would naturally find expression in poetry. But 
if, as in (ii), it is admitted that a psalmist could use 
language which he knew was not true of himself, 
which he was conscious referred to the Messiah, all 
that we need to ask is conceded. If a psalmist can 
rise above himself in parts of a psalm, there is na 
difficulty in his writing an entire psalm which shall 
refer only to the Messiah. For the really important 
point is conceded, viz. that the writer had a know- 
ledge of the truth divinely given to him. He was 
divinely inspired to see that his own experience was 
a type or fore-shadowing of the Messiah. He knew 
through the teaching of the Spirit, that the Messiah 
would partly repeat and partly transcend his own 
experience. When once this is granted, as it is by 
all who admit conscious prophecy, why must the 
psalmist first set forth his own experience before he 
deals with the similar or transcendent experiences 
of the Messiah? What reason can be given for 
supposing him to be incapable of writing a psalm 
which shall describe only the experience of the 
Messiah? Such experience must of course be ex- 
pressed in language borrowed from the historic past. 
Again, if the psalmist may be divinely illuminated, 
so as to see that his individual experiences are 
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typical of the Messiah, what reason is there why he 
should not see that the experiences of other men 
also are typical ? Why should he not gather from 
the general experience of mankind a typical descrip- 
tion of Messiah in some part of His office or nature ? 

The prejudice against directly Messianic psalms 
arises from the supposition that they interfere with 
psychological laws. This is by no means necessary. 
We need to postulate only the idealizing faculty. 
Inspiration would select the subjects and supply the 
motive power, and implant the ideal. Thus Ps. xv. 
describes an ideal priest, which is partly repeated 
in xxiv. 

There is some evidence that this was one method 
by which the Holy Spirit acted upon David. The 
writer of 2 Samuel has preserved for us the Last 
Words of David, for which David claims the 
authority of a divine utterance, using the same ex- 
pression as in Ps. ex. David describes the ideal 
Ruler as the Spirit of God had revealed him. He 
pathetically confesses how far his own house fell 
short of this ideal, and yet is convinced that it will 
be realised. David's experience resembles that of all 
men. Every judgment upon moral conduct implies 
an ideal standard by which we judge. Every con- 
demnation of our own shortcoming brings more pro- 
minently into consciousness the latent ideal. When 
David judged the defects of his rule, he brought out 
clearly his ideal of a Ruler, and recorded it in his 
Last Words. 
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Have we any similar spiritual experience in 
Ps. ex. ? We may picture to ourselves the thoughts 
of David's mind in some such manner as the follow- 
ing. The allusion to Kabbah in v. 6 supplies the 
key. In 2 Sam. xl 1 we read, " And it came to pass 
at the return of the year at the time when kings go 
forth, that David sent Joab and his servants with 
him, and all Israel, and they destroyed the children 
of Ammon and they laid siege to Kabbah: but 
David was abiding in Jerusalem." This gave oc- 
casion to David's sin and shame which ruined the 
remainder of his reign. Looking back upon his sin 
David would trace it to its source. His devotion to 
the will of Jehovah had been imperfect, his self- 
sacrifice in fighting the battles of Jehovah had been 
incomplete ; so he had stayed at home at the time 
when kings go forth to war; he had sent his 
army while he kept himself safe from toil. He had 
lost "the dew of his youth"; he no longer went 
forth "in the beauty of holiness." What a contrast 
to his former energy at the torrent Besor ! As he 
judged his conduct point by point the image of the 
ideal king would be brought out more clearly before 
his mind, as One whose self-devotion to Jehovah's 
cause would be complete, who would crush all the 
enemies of Jehovah; whose zeal would make light of 
the most formidable obstacles which might bar his 
way: who would thus offer to Jehovah the true 
sacrifice of a perfect devotion of the will. But what 
man could hope to succeed where the "man after 
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God's own heart " had failed? Again, David had 
conquered the Ammonite idol which devoured human 
lives, but sin had conquered David. Sin was the 
real enemy of Jehovah. To crush an idolatrous 
nation was but one episode in the great battle 
against sin. The ideal champion of Jehovah must 
conquer Sheol, who is " full of corpses"; and Death, 
"the head over a wide land"; and in "the beauties 
of holiness" dispel the darkness of sin. Such an 
one would be worthy to sit on a higher throne than 
David's. 

If we may suppose that some such thoughts as 
these were coursing through David's mind, and they 
are thoughts which would naturally arise upon a 
review of his past life : we can see how the Holy 
Spirit seized upon and moulded his thoughts and 
enabled him to give expression to a divine utterance 
concerning his Lord. The demands of psychology 
are amply satisfied when we admit that the revela- 
tion of new truth must be made in terms of the 
known: that there must be something already in 
the mind to which the new truth can attach itself, 
in which the new truth may find the means of 
expression. 

Thus in regard to a prominent point of Messianic 
doctrine in the psalm, viz. the union of the offices of 
priest and king, we can see how the thoughts of 
David would tend toward such an ideal Ruler. The 
union of these offices was so universal in antiquity 
that it may be called the normal condition. It 
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would form an integral part of the notion of king- 
ship. Bat in Israel it was not so. The rejection of 
Saul would have forced this fact upon David's 
attention. Yet it must have been always felt as a 
defect in the Israelite kingship, that he who repre- 
sented the nation in civil affairs, did not represent it 
in things spiritual David's mind would be prepared 
for the truth that the ideal king of Israel would 
represent his people fully, in things spiritual as 
well as in things temporal For a brief time, 
indeed, Eli the high priest had been also the chief 
civil ruler; but the result had proved disastrous 
alike to the spiritual and the temporal interests of 
Israel The failure had been largely due to the 
weakness of Eli's character. He was personally an 
excellent man ; with the best intentions, but a weak 
will The ideal Priest and King must plainly be one 
who would not merely know the right and desire to 
do it himself; but also have force of character to 
impress his own will upon the nation, and through 
the nation, upon the neighbouring heathen. 

Since then there is no weight in the & priori 
objection, do we as a matter of fact find psalms 
which are directly Messianic ? Or is Ps. ex. unique? 
It is generally admitted that Ps. xxii must be more 
than the record of an individual experience. Prof. 
Cheyne (Psalms) considers that it is " a description 
of the ideal Israelite called by a kindred writer ' the 
covenant of the people' and 'the light of the 
nations' (Is. xlii. 7), who shall rise out of the 
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provisional Church-nation and identifying himself 
with it, lead it on to spiritual victory." It cannot 
be explained of David, it soars far above Jeremiah ; 
we may see in it a presentiment of an 'Israelite 
indeed/ and with Cafltelli may call it Messianic (ib). 
It has been objected that 'some parts of Psalm xxii. 
Are inapplicable to the Christian Messiah. But on the 
' ideal ' theory there is no reason why all the details 
should be literally fulfilled in Christ. The psalmist 
draws a picture of suffering from the general 
experience of mankind: the identical fulfilment of 
•detail is useful as a sign-post pointing us to the 
truth which lies beneath. Such a psalm as xxii. 
which describes the glory of the Messiah following 
upon His suffering for righteousness sake, is ample 
warrant for explaining Ps. ex. directly of the Messiah, 
without any primary reference to any historic con- 
temporary of the psalmist. Ps. viii. is based upon 
the general experience of mankind. A human being 
even in infancy possesses a nature superior to all 
other creatures : a promise has been given that man 
shall rule over all creation, that all things shall be 
put under his feet. Hence Ps. viii. must refer 
directly to the Messianic hope. Psalm lxxii prob- 
ably belongs to the same class. It is just possible 
to explain the first few verses of some earthly king, 
as Solomon : but it is simpler to explain the whole 
as descriptive of the ideal king, of whom David 
hoped that Solomon would be a .type. The psalm 
thus gains unity of idea. 
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We conclude therefore that there is no ground 
for prejudice against strictly Messianic psalms, and 
that, as a matter of fact, there do exist psalms which 
all reasonable canons of interpretation compel us to 
attribute directly to the Messiah. This conclusion 
is supported by the analogy of prophetic prose. 
There are passages in the prophets which are uni- 
versally admitted to be directly Messianic. 

We will now consider an objection affecting the 
Messianic interpretation of Ps. ex. From the date 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews the psalm has been 
interpreted as predicting that Messiah would be a 
priest: it is now asserted that this view is not 
earlier than Christianity. Professor Stanton {Jewish 
and Christian Messiah, pp. 128, 294), writes that 
"the priesthood of the Messiah was a pre-eminently 
Christian conception. It does not seem ever to have 
been admitted in Jewish teaching. There was, I 
mean, no thought that the office of Aaron would be 
fulfilled in or shared by the Messiah." This view is 
grounded on the fact that there is no trace of a 
Messianic priesthood in the Jewish literature just 
before and during the first century, nor yet in 
Targum, nor Haggada: and it is added that "the 
priesthood of the Messiah could not have been an 
accepted Jewish tenet at the time of the rise of 
Christianity, from the fact that it was not till the 
latter part of the Apostolic Age that even Christians 
perceived the applicability of the title 'priest* or 
'high-priest* to Christ.*' He allows only that 
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"Elements of thought had indeed been proposed 
which should hereafter make it easier to apprehend it. 
Such more especially was the image in the fiftieth 
chapter of Isaiah of Him who should suffer for His 
brethren and in whose triumph His brethren should 
share. But these thoughts had still to be incorpor- 
ated with the idea of the Christ even in the appre- 
hension of religious souls." It is strange that Prof. 
Stanton does not so much as mention the evidence of 
Isaiah liii and Zech. vi. Of Ps. ex. he says " The words 
passed over the mind without producing any definite 
impression." Prof. Cheyne gives his support to this 
theory (Hampton, 36). If this view be correct, 
Ps. ex. falls into the class of psalms which the author 
and his contemporaries did not regard as Messianic, 
but which we now see to be prophetic of Messiah. 

The peculiar works of a priest are said to be 
three; to sacrifice, to intercede, to blesa It is 
presumed that the above remarks are intended to 
apply only to the first, and to assert that the Jews 
did not regard the Messiah as a priest who could 
make atonement for sin, and that this truth did not 
at first find expression even among Christians. For 
there is very early evidence of Christian belief in 
Messiah as blessing (Acts iii. 26). That the doctrine 
was not prominent may be freely admitted, but 
that it was wholly unknown to the Jews seems 
incompatible with the evidence. 

The argument from silence is always precarious, 
and here it cannot for one moment be set against 
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such plain passages as those of Pa ex. Zech. vi. and 
Is. liii. The history of Christendom shews how 
easy it is for a doctrine to fall into the background 
and form no part of the current belief, though 
written unmistakeably in the New Testament. The 
union of priest and king in one person is rarely 
referred to in the Old Testament. A truth so 
obscure might easily fall out of popular conscious- 
ness. May we hazard the conjecture that the 
doctrine had become discredited from the premature 
attempts of Saul and Uzziah, from the practice of 
the Northern kingdom, and not least, from the 
recent illegal usurpation of the high priestly office 
by the Maccabees which was especially odious to the 
dominant party, the Pharisees ? The silence of the 
Talmud may be intentional. The late learned Rabbi 
Dr Schiller-Szinessy has written thus : " To avoid 
the influence upon the less learned of Scriptural 
controversy carried on by adversaries, whom they 
thought, justly or unjustly, either ignorant or dis- 
honest, or both, the Rabbis, not without considerable 
pain and misgiving, but openly and avowedly, 
withdrew some of the most hallowed pieces of 
Scripture from the public reading in the Synagogue, 
as, for instance, the very Decalogue on which the 
whole Mosaic law rests. And so they did no doubt 
with this prophecy (Is. liii.) which although Israel, 
as represented by the pious in its midst, culminating 
in the Messiah, was in itself a glorious Israelite 
idea, had become dangerous ground since the dis- 
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ciples of Jesus of Nazareth saw in their Master 
Israel's hope, the true Messiah " (Exposition of Is. liii.). 
But we will examine such evidence as there is. 

(i) Ps. ex. plainly calls Messiah, Priest : v. 4, 
"Thou art Priest for ever." The lxx. has hiereus, 
the usual word for a sacrificing priest. The only 
reason for supposing that the word cdhSn can mean 
anything else, is the application of the term to 
the sons of David (2 Sam. viii 18), and to Ira the 
Jairite (2 Sam. xx. 26). In the latter passage lxx. 
has hiereus as here ; but in the former ' officers of 
the court* (aularchai). It would clearly be absurd 
to call the ruler who is to sit at Jehovah's right 
hand, a mere officer of the court. There is no 
evidence that the word can mean 'prince' or 
' governor,' earlier than the eleventh century. Many 
modern critics hold that the sons of David, and Ira 
were priests. The context decidedly favours that 
view 1 . 

The next evidence in point of time is the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which interprets 'priest' as the 
lxx., to mean a sacrificing priest, and betrays no 
trace of any dispute as to its meaning. Neither 
McCaul (Hebrews) nor Edersheim (Life of Christ) 
quotes any passage from the Talmud to shew what 
sense was attached to 'priest' in Ps. ex. But the 
Talmud does interpret the psalm of Messiah. With 
the silence of the Talmud we may compare the fact 
that whilst New Testament writers refer very often 
to v. 1, no other verse is referred to except in the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews. Rashi, in the eleventh 
oentury explained the psalm of Abraham, bat gave 
to 'priest* its strict meaning: "Thou art priest for 
ever, because from thee shall come forth the priest- 
hood and the kingdom." He mentions that the 
name is also interpreted of an officer. At about 
the same date the Targum reads: "Thou art ap- 
pointed the ruler for the world to come because of 
merit, for thou hast been a righteous king." The 
Targum may possibly represent a somewhat earlier 
tradition, but it gives two different interpretations 
of the first verse, and can hardly have been un- 
affected, by the controversy with Christians which 
was carried on so fiercely just before that date. 
There is therefore nothing to lead us to suppose that 
in the time before Christ, the term cdhin in Ps. ex. 
was explained to mean anything but 'sacrificing 
priest/ There is no early evidence to set against 
that of the lxx. and Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
give it the sense it has everywhere except in two 
doubtful passages. 

(ii) The famous prophecy of the Servant of 
Jehovah (Is. lii. 13-liii 12) affords evidence that 
the Servant acted as a Priest. It lies on the surface 
that his sufferings were voluntarily undergone in 
obedience to the will of Jehovah, which the Psalmist 
considered the truest form of sacrifice. The pro- 
phecy is to a great extent free from the technical 
language of the priestly law. This is due partly to 
the highly poetical form ; partly to the fact that He 
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is at once priest and victim; and again that His 
sacrifice is not merely a physical death, but is in its 
essence mainly spiritual ; it is His soul which makes 
a trespass offering. Still a careful examination of 
the phraseology will shew that whilst the vicarious- 
ness of the atonement is the main feature, the 
Servant is regarded as acting in the capacity of a 



(a) In la lii. 14, 15: " As many were astonied at 
thee, (his visage was marred more than man, and 
his form than the sons of men) : so shall he sprinkle 
many nations." The prophet is describing a great 
reversal of human judgment. The face and form of 
the Servant seemed to them that of a leper, so marred 
as scarcely to be recognized for human, a not un- 
common result of leprosy : just as in their confession 
(liii. 5) they say he was like a leper " hiding his face 
from us." But now all is reversed. They are the 
lepers, so foul with sin that the image of God can 
scarcely be discerned in them, and the Servant as 
priest will 'sprinkle' them when they come to Him to 
be cleansed of their leprosy (see the law, Lev. xiv. 7)1 

(6) Is. liii 11, "And of their iniquities He 
will bear the burden." This is not a technical 
expression of the priestly law 8 , but the context and 
the preceding words shew that it includes the 
sense of the technical terms (Exod. xxviii. 38: 
Numb, xviii. 1), and at the same time emphasizes 
the grievous weight of the burden : " By his know- 
ledge shall the righteous, my servant, justify many"; 
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seeing that their guilt will be transferred to him and 
he will feel the fall burden of it. He will bear their 
guilt as priest, and its penalty as victim. 

(c) Is. liii. 12, "He bare the sins of many." This 
phrase is never used of sins imputed to the priest or 
borne by the victim. It is used only of the sinner 
himself 4 . It is almost equivalent to bearing the 
punishment, and is often followed by the punish- 
ment. Here then the Servant is identified with the 
sinners whom he saves, as he is identified with Israel 
in Is. xlix. 3. He not merely bears their sins as a 
priest from among their brethren might do, but 
is one with them ; yet as their priest he will " make 
intercession for the transgressors." 

(iii) The prophet Zechariah also calls the 
Messiah in plain terms, a priest. The context which 
speaks of Joshua the high-priest fixes the meaning, 
(vi 13) " And he shall build the temple of Jehovah, 
and he shall bear majesty, and shall sit and rule 
upon his throne : and shall be priest upon his throne, 
and a counsel of peace shall be between them both." 
The builder of the temple is Branch whom Zechariah 
had already identified with the Servant of Jehovah 
(iii. 8, ' my servant Branch'). Jeremiah had already 
foretold that there should spring up from the family 
of David a righteous branch. The metaphor of 
Jeremiah was turned by Zechariah into a proper 
name. He is to fulfil not only the type of David 
but of Solomon, by building the true temple of 
Jehovah. We might explain 'his throne' to mean 
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the throne of Branch, but it is more probable that 
it means the throne of Jehovah 8 . It was so taken 
by lxx. who rendered " and shall be priest on his 
right hand": evidently connecting the passage with 
Ps. ex. 1 : and thereby giving conclusive evidence 
that they looked for a Messiah who would be both 
King and Priest. There is thus no ambiguity 6 about 
the phrase "between them both." The two are 
Jehovah and Branch, who makes the peace of man- 
kind, as foretold in Is. lki. 5, 12, 'the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him/ ' and for the transgressors 
will he intercede/ The traditional explanation of 
this passage has at least the merit of being an 
explanation of the facts. Modern critics alter the 
text and then conclude that "with this correction the 
only proof passage for the idea of a Messiah-Priest 
in the Old Testament falls away" (Cheyne, Bampton, 
22). 

Thus the Hebrew text of Ps. ex. and Zech. vi. 13 
expressly terms Messiah a Priest : and Is. lii. 12-liii. 
conceives Him acting as a Priest 7 . In these passages 
the doctrine is so clearly seen from the usage of the 
language that we cannot imagine the saints of the 
Old Covenant to have been wholly ignorant of this 
truth. The lxx. translation makes it certain that 
some had apprehended it. At the same time some 
difficulty may have been caused by the fact that a 
promise had been given to Phinehas of a lasting 
priesthood, whereas the Messiah was to spring from 
David. The difficulty must have been lightened, if 
a 5 
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the law of the high priesthood had been to a large 
extent in abeyance. 

We now turn to consider this truth as gradually 
apprehended in the Church of the New Covenant. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews must have been 
written before the fall of Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple had brought the sacrificial system 
to an end. That epistle cannot have been the 
starting-point of controversy or teaching. It evid- 
ently belongs to an advanced stage of teaching, 
and witnesses to the fact that the discussion raised 
by St Stephen still formed the subject of debate. 
Nothing in the epistle suggests that all parties were 
not agreed that Ps. ex. referred to Messiah, and 
that 4 priest' meant ' sacrificial priest* Now we read 
that St John the Baptist seeing Jesus coming unto 
him, said, "Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world." The reference is almost 
certainly to Is. liii. where the Servant of Jehovah is 
spoken of as performing priestly actions, as being 
Himself both victim and priest. This remark of St 
John cannot have started from nothing. It implies a 
previous conversation. St John said again on the 
day following, "Behold the Lamb of God": and his 
two disciples quitted him for Jesus. This implies 
further conversation on the subject ; and as this was 
the reason why they followed Jesus, we may safely 
infer that He gave them further instructions upon 
the same truth, so far as they were then able to 
receive it. Thus the priestly work of the Messiah 
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forms the very starting-point of His ministry, and 
would hardly become a dead letter. 

We have then to enquire whether the New 
Testament has preserved any traces of the long 
course of teaching and controversy which began 
with the Baptist and culminated in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. In considering the evidence of the 
New Testament to the priesthood of the Messiah, 
we must bear in mind that the Epistles were mostly 
called forth by special needs ; that they were mostly 
written to Gentiles unfamiliar with the office of the 
Jewish high priest; that the writer to the Hebrews 
speaks of the priesthood of Christ as a subject only 
suitable for advanced Christians (v. 11 : vi. 1-3). 
But he does not suggest that the priesthood of the 
Christ was a matter of recent discovery to himself, 
or but newly apprehended by the Church. It is not 
therefore surprising that the truth is not put promi- 
nently forward in the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
that it is not the main thesis of the Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians. The Galatians were exposed to Jewish influ- 
ences, but the controversy turned upon other pointa 

There is however a considerable amount of 
evidence that the mind of the Church was occupied 
with two of those passages of the Old Testament 
which speak of the priesthood of the Messiah ; Ps. ex. 
and Is. liii That Zech. vi. is not referred to, may 
be due to the fact that Joshua as a priest of the 
order of Aaron was but an imperfect type of a priest 
after the order of Melchizedek. 

5—2 
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(i) Ps. ex. 1 is quoted or referred to in the New 
Testament 13 times. It is applied to the Messiah,, 
by our Lord and the Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 44) ; to 
Jesus, by Himself, in reply to the high priest (Matt, 
xxvi 64 : Mk. : Lk.) ; by St Peter at Pentecost and 
in his first epistle (Acts ii 34 : 1 Pet. iii 22); by the 
writer of the close of St Mark's Gospel (xvi. 19): and 
by St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 25 : Rom. viii 34 : Col. iii. 1 i 
Eph. i. 20, 22). The gospels shew how rife dis- 
cussion was on all points connected with the Messiah. 
Since Ps. ex. 1 was freely applied to Him, v. 4 could 
hardly be passed over. We may be sure that the 
question of the priesthood of the Messiah was often 
mooted among the Jews, and afterwards among 
Christians. 

(ii) Is. Iii. 12-liii is quoted or referred to in the 
New Testament 11 times: by the Baptist, on seeing 
Christ (J. i. 29): by St Matthew, of Christ healing 
(viii 17): by our Lord, of the manner of His ap- 
proaching death (Lk. xxii. 37) : by St John, of the 
rejection of Christ (J. xii. 38). It formed the study 
of the Ethiopian eunuch and was explained by 
St Philip of Jesus (Acts viii 32). It is quoted by 
St Paul, of Christ as our sacrifice (Rom. iv. 25: 
also xv. 21) : and by St John, of Christ as the Lamb 
slain (Rev. v. 6, 12 : xiii. 8) : and by St Peter (1 Pet. 
ii 22-25) of Christ as our example and sacrifice. 
But St Peter, following lxx., says also that Christ 
" Himself bare up our sins in His own body on to the 
tree," which is the usual expression for a priest 
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offering sacrifice (James ii. 21 : Lev. xiv. 20 and 
often). It is true that in one only of these passages 
is Christ regarded as Priest, and that in a late 
epistle: yet the story of the Ethiopian shews that 
the prophecies were studied and did not merely 
" pass over the mind without producing any definite 
impression." 

Besides these direct references to prophecy, there 
are other passages which hint that the priesthood of 
the Messiah was probably a subject of teaching and 
controversy from the first days of the Church. At 
the first persecution the disciples are led to see that 
Jesus fulfilled the predictions of the Servant of 
Jehovah (Acts iv. 27, 30, R. V.), and so would have 
their thoughts turned to Is. liii. amongst other 
places. The charges against St Stephen were, " This 
man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place and the law. For we have heard 
him say that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place and change the customs which Moses delivered 
us." Sacrifice was the most striking of those acts 
of worship which could be performed only at the 
Temple. Daniel had prophesied that after Messiah's 
death sacrifice would cease (Dan. ix. 26, 27). Yet 
Christ had said that He came not to destroy the law 
but to fulfil it. He had fulfilled the type of the 
victim, must He not also fulfil the type of the 
Priest? The whole subject must often have come 
up in those hot discussions in the synagogues such 
as St Paul carried on at Thessalonica : whether he 
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maintained that " the Messiah must needs suffer," or 
argued the general question, " whether the Messiah 
be subject to suffering" (Acts xvii. 3: xxvi. 23). 
These conflicts would help to shape and to expand 
and to bring clearly into consciousness all that waa 
implied in the title " Priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek." St Paul refers to Christ as the 
victim in Gal. iii. 13 : 2 Cor. v. 18-21 : Rom. iii. 25: 
yet also as discharging the priestly work of interced- 
ing for us at the right hand of God (Rom. viii. 34). 
We may conclude therefore that the Christian 
Church adopting the plain language of the Hebrew 
text, and the traditional explanation of it as evi- 
denced by lxx., apprehended from the very first 
that Christ was a Priest, but only came by degrees 
to see how He carried out His work as Priest and 
how much was involved in the familiar phrase, 
"Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek." 

There is consequently no ground for the supposi- 
tion that David prophesying of the Messiah, was not 
conscious that He was to be Priest as well as King. 




NOTES TO LECTURE I. 



p. 2. 1 The hiphil is found only in Ps. iii. 4 : and 
the kal only in Ps. xxvii. 6 : but in Ezra ix. 6 we have 
'to lift up my face.' To raise one's head is ndsd rdsh, as 
in Ps. lxxxiii. 3: Zech. ii. 4. 

p. 4. 2 Modern critics have rejected this allusion to 
the law of Exodus because the psalmist does not use the 
technical word which is found in the law. But the verb 
occurs only in Exod. xxi. 6: and the noun only there 
and Deut. xv. 17. There is no evidence that it was a 
technical legal term. It may only have been an un- 
poetical term like 'punch.' The verb 'dig* aptly 
expresses the action of punching the ear with a punch, 
and is more poetical. The other explanation, 'opened 
my ears' i.e. given me the faculty of hearing and 
obeying, weakens the meaning of the verb and is 
inadequate. All men have the faculty, this one made 
full use of it. There is no weight in the objection that 
by the law only one ear was punched, whereas the 
psalmist says 'ears,' the dual form. 

p. 6. 8 Justin Martyr against Trypho, sec. 33, 83 : 
Tertullian against Marcion, v. 9. 

p. 7. 4 See Bp. Perowne. Cheyne refers to Pindar 
01. viii. 22 ; but there the 'assessor' of Zeus is Themis, a 
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goddess. He quotes Baudissin (Bampton, 34) as explain- 
ing it of * David's privilege of setting up his throne 
beside the Ark,' of which there is no evidence. 

p. 7. 5 The preposition I after the verb ydshab gen- 
erally denotes the place where the person sits, as Judges 
v. 17 : Prov. ix. 14: and such frequent phrases as 'before 
me.' Akin to this is the use of I for the more usual dl of 
that on which the person sits, Ps. ix. 5 : cxxxii. 12 on 
a throne': Is. iii. 26: xlvii. 1: Lam. ii 10 'on the 
ground.' Accordingly lxx., New Testament and 
Talmud render here ' sit at my right hand.' But 
Rashi and some mediaeval rabbis render 'Tarry for 
my right hand.' There are three passages which appear 
to justify this rendering : Hosea iii 3, ' thou shalt wait 
for me' : Jer. iii. 2, ' thou hast waited (or sat) for them': 
and Exod. xxiv. 14, ' And to the elders he said, Wait for 
us here until we return to you.' But the former ren- 
dering is to be preferred as the older, and the more 
usual construction. Besides, in the only other place 
where the phrase occurs the rendering is unquestionably 
'she sat at' cf. Ps. xlv. 10. 

p. 10. 6 This is due to the Rev. P. H. Mason, Presi- 
dent of St John's College, to whom the Cambridge school 
of Hebraists is so deeply indebted. 

p. 10. 7 'Freewill offerings' is the usual translation. 
The only doubtful places are, Ps. lxviii. 10, where we 
might explain ' a shower of freewill offerings' to mean a 
shower causing or resulting in freewill offerings: and 
Hosea xiv. 5, ' loving them (as) a freewill offering,' i.e. 
because now at last they freely offer themselves to 
Jehovah. 

p. 13. 8 'Dew' occurs frequently as a metaphor and 
simile, and nearly always expresses a refreshing life-giv- 
ing influence. Cf. Deut. xxxii. 2 : xxxiii. 28. In 2 Sam. 
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xvii. 12 and Is. xviii. 4, dew is used of an envelopement 
silent secret and inevitable. ' Dew' is never used as an 
image to express mere multitude. In 2 Sam. xvii 12, 
'multitude 7 has been already expressed by, 'like the 
Band that is by the sea for multitude*: and 'dew' is 
not a mere repetition of the same idea, but adds the 
idea of a mist which envelops on every side, from 
which' escape is impossible. 

p. 14. 9 The phrase 'beauties of holiness' occurs only 
here. The word is in the plural, which is found only here. 
In the singular it is frequent, and is translated 'glory,' 
* majesty,' 'honour' and so forth. It never signifies 
'garment,' nor is it etymologically connected with any 
of the many words which signify ' garment.' It is true 
we find 'Thou art clothed with majesty and honour' 
{Ps. civ. 1) : ' strength and dignity are her clothing' 
(Prov. xxxi. 25), but this is no ground for translating 
x garment.' There is a phrase somewhat like this which 
occurs four times : Ps. xxix. 2, ' worship Jehovah in the 
beauty oi holiness' : and so Ps. xcvi. 9, and the quotation 
from the psalms in 1 Chron. xvi 29 where R. V. 
margin renders 'in holy array' : again 2 Chron. xx. 21, 
'He appointed them who should sing unto the Lord, 
and praise the beauty of holiness' (R. V. but in margin, 
' in the beauty of holiness,' without suggestion of ' holy 
a>rray'). Beside these four passages the word occurs only 
once, Prov. xiv. 28 (R. V.), 'In the multitude of people 
is the king's glory.' This cognate word to that used in 
Ps. ex. has in itself nothing which suggests 'vestments.' 
The vestments of ordinary priests among the Jews were 
chiefly white : the girdle appears to have been the only 
part where any display of 'glory' or 'gorgeousness' was 
possible. Such a phrase as 'dignity' or 'glory' would 
never suggest a priestly vestment. The passages where 
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the phrase occurs are not addressed to priests, and they 
all receive a more appropriate meaning from the expla- 
nation, ( a glory or dignity which consists in holiness/ 
'which is the outcome or manifestation of an inward 
holiness.' This explanation suits well with the frequent 
use of the word in the singular, e.g. it is used of the 
dignity which God has impressed upon human beings 
before they have been degraded by sin (Micah ii 9 : 
Ezek. xvi. 14). So the Servant of Jehovah in His 
humiliation has 'no comeliness' (Is. liii 2) for His 
visage was marred more than any man. But when the 
Sun of Righteousness rises from the womb of dawn, it 
is * in the beauties or glories of holiness,' with a manifold 
display of that majesty which is the revelation of inward 
holiness. 

p. 14. 10 ' Jehovah sware,' in Genesis 4 times, Exodus 
4, Numbers 5, Deuteronomy 31, Joshua 4, Judges 2. In 
all these places the reference is to some portion of 
the covenant which Jehovah made with the patriarchs, 
which He has kept or in a few cases repealed by a later 
oath {e.g. Numb, xxxii 10). Jehovah sware, to Eli's 
house (1 Sam. iii 14) and to David (2 Sam. iii. 9) : in 
Isaiah 4 times, Amos 3, Micah 1, Jeremiah 6, Ezekiel 1. 
Jehovah is represented as swearing in Ps. ex. 4 and 
in five other passages of the Psalms. In xcv. 11 the 
phrase is due to recollections of Numb, xxxii 10. In 
lxxxix. 4, 36, 50: exxxii. 11, it refers to the promise 
to David of a lasting kingdom. Jehovah is spoken of as 
repenting in 31 places : in 25 of which He repents of 
the evil with which His justice has chastised the wicked. 
Once He is said to repent of good (Jer. xviiL 10). With 
Ps. ex. 4 we may compare Gen. vi. 6, 7 : Numb. xxiiL 
19: 1 Sam. xv. 11, 29, 35. 

p. 15. n For a nation, see Deut xxiii. 7: Hosea ii. 21; 
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Joel iv. 20 : for a city, Is. xlvii. 7 : Jer. xvii. 25 : Ezek. 
xx vi. 21. 

p. 18. 12 Some explain the future acts of verses 5-7 
as following after the exaltation of verses 1-4: and ex- 
plain the past tenses as expressing certainty of conviction. 
This is grammatically possible, but it destroys the psalm. 
No reason is then given why the king is exalted, or why 
he is so solemnly appointed priest. The king goes 
forth with the host, in opposition to v. 2 where Jehovah 
sends out his armies. His « sitting* is made temporary 
not permanent. Though priest ' for ever/ he is occupied 
with fighting: and the close of the psalm sinks down 
into a lower key (see p. 23). We might take the past 
tenses as expressing what was past at the time of 
exaltation : then the futures must be explained as 
frequentative. 

p. 19. 18 MdU is most naturally taken as an adjective 
followed by a substantive expressing that of which the 
thing or person is full, as Deut. xxxiii. 23 : 2 K. vii. 15. 
It may be rendered as an intransitive verb ' he is full of 
corpses,' according to the most frequent usage of the 
verb (as in Gen. vi. 13 : Jud. xvi. 27), but this does not 
suit the context. The kal verb is found in a transitive 
sense (as 1 K. viii. 10, 1 1) : and in a few places is followed 
by a noun expressing that with which the place is 
filled (as Ezek. viii. 17, "for they have filled the land 
with violence": xxx. 11, "and they shall fill the land 
with slain ": cf. Jer. xix. 4: Ezek. xxviii. 16, and 
perhaps 1 K. xviii. 34). But there is no exact parallel 
to the usage which would be required here, where the 
thing or place filled is not mentioned. 

p. 20. 14 We have ' land of Babylon* (Jer. 1. 28 : li 29) 
as well as 'land of the Chaldeans' (Jer. 1. 1, 45), cf. Ezek. 
xii. 13, * Babel, the land of the Chaldeans.' So we find, 
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the land of Hamath' (Jer. xxxix. 5 : 2 K. xxiii. 33 : xxv. 
21): 'the land of Barneses' (Gen. xlvii. 11; cf. Exod. 
i. 11), as well as 'the land of Goshen' and of Egypt: 
also the land of Jazer (Numb, xxxii. 1) : of Tob (Jud. 
xi 3, 5) : of Hepher (IK. iv. 10) : and perhaps others. 
This is ample evidence that the land might be designated 
•* land of Kabbah' and still more that it might be hinted 
at under such a title. 

p. 21. 15 The translation of the latter clause is not 
quite certain. It has been rendered, (i) "Thou hast smit- 
ten the head over a wide land," and (ii) "over a wide 
extent of country thou hast smitten the head" (sc. of 
thy enemies). Against (i) is the fact that we do not find 
rdsh dl in the sense of ' head over.' The plural occurs, 
but 'over' goes with a preceding verb (Exod. xviii. 25 : 
Deut. i. 15 : cf. 2 Chron. xix. 11). Against (ii) is the fact 
that the phrase is not elsewhere used absolutely (Ps. 
lxviii. 22 : Hab. iii. 13). The head of a tribe is 'head 
to' ; the substitution of a land for a people may have 
caused the change to 'over.' We find 'prince over' a 
people, and ' king over.' ' Head' is found absolutely in 
Numb. xiv. 4, " let us appoint a chief," but this does not 
suit with ' over a wide extent of country.' 




NOTES TO LECTURE II. 



p. 24. 1 Prof. Cheyne (Bampton, 69) thinks that the 
collectors provided Ps. ex. and others, with the title 'to 
David* in order to give the later books of the Psalms a 
certain external similarity to the two earliest. Their 
object in doing so, he states on p. 75. c It [Ps. xc] was 
assigned to Moses (as the 110th psalm was to David), 
partly as a mark of distinction and to ensure for it the 
respect of future generations. ' This habit of assigning 
mean and dishonest motives to the compilers of the 
Canon is a fatal blot on the character of modern criticism. 
Results which involve wholesale charges of fraud and 
forgery, need to be supported by far stronger evidence 
than has yet been adduced, if the disgrace is not to recoil 
on the critics. Similarly on p. 28 Prof. Cheyne writes 
of Ps. ex. " and was not his [Simon's] encomium worthy 
to be assigned to the golden age of David ?" See also 
note 6, p. 82 below. The phrase might mean 'after the 
manner of David, in the style of David,' though this 
would be more naturally expressed by another particle. 

p. 24. s It is true that we cannot lay down & priori 
the limitations of our Lord's human knowledge. On the 
other hand it is so exceedingly improbable that He should 
have supported a truth by an argument which is at 
length discovered to be false, that only the most con- 
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olusive evidence can induce a believer to accept that 
view. Faith does not require us to abandon the 
discoveries of reason, but reason itself requires that 
a conclusive case should be made out before we accept 
what is in the highest degree improbable. As a fact, 
nothing stronger than a very slight probability can be 
put forward by those who reject the tradition which 
assigns the psalm to David. 

p. 24. 8 For Hezekiah, see Justin Martyr against 
Trypho, 33, 83 : Tertullian against Marcion, v. 9 : for 
Zerubbabel, Chrysostom. Rashi mentions that some 
explain it of David and Saul; and this is one of the 
two views given in the Targum of v. 1. But Aben Ezra 
refers it to 2 Sam. xxi. 17 : and so Kimchi. 

p. 25. 4 See Lowe and Jennings on Ps. ex. 

p. 28. 5 The facts tell the other way. In Book I. 
Adonai occurs 11 times (in 7 psalms) of which 9 are in 
psalms ascribed to David. Book II., 14 times (in 9 
psalms) of which 12 are Davidic. Book III., 14 times 
(in 6 psalms) of which 7 occur in the Davidic psalm 
lxxxvi. Book IV. once in 1 psalm. Book V., 4 times 
(in 2 psalms) of which 1 is in the Davidic psalm ex. 
Thus out of 44 instances, 29 are in Davidic psalms. 

p. 31. 6 Followed by Mendelssohn (Lowe). 

p. 36. 7 In the legend on the Tyrian stater the idea 
of * inviolable, sacrosanct' is expressed by asulou, and the 
reason why the city is sacrosanct is expressed by hierds, 
it is dedicated to some deity and so placed under his care. 
Otherwise the two epithets merely repeat the same idea. 
So also in the other passage quoted, Jos. Ant. xm. 



p. 38. 8 The expression in Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 20, 22, 
'God most High* (El Elyori) occurs elsewhere only in Ps. 
lxxviii. 35. We find Elohim Elyon in Ps. lvii 3: 
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lxxviii. 56 only: and Jehovah Elyon in Ps. vii. 18: 
xlvii. 3 only. Elyon is parallel with El in Numb, 
xxiv. 16: Ps. lxxiii. 11: cvii. 11 only: and is found 
as a predicate of Jehovah in Ps. lxxxiii. 19: xcvii. 9 
only. As a synonym of God Elyon occurs by itself 
19 times or more : and in Dan. vii 18, 22, 25, 27 the 
plural Elyonirru In Sirach ( Most High' occurs not 
unfrequently. 

p. 42. 9 Prof. Cheyne does not adopt the rendering 
Herder and Geiger quoted by Lowe, " Thou art a priest 
for ever, (I swear it) by my word, a second Melchizedek." 

p. 48. 10 The 'right hand' of Jehovah is used to 
express heaven, Ps. xvi. 11 : IK. xxii. 19. 




NOTES TO LECTURE III. 



p. 61. 1 These two cases are often quoted as evidence 
that the priesthood was not yet confined to the family 
of Aaron. The inference is very precarious, for the 
facts admit of a simple explanation. In the dissertation 
on the half tribe of Manasseh prefixed to my notes on 
Hosea (p. 70) it is shewn that genealogy was often 
reckoned through the mother. Thus in Ezra ii. 61 the 
children of a priest who married a daughter of Barzillai 
are called 4 sons of Barzillai.' Similarly if a priest 
married a daughter of Jair, that is, one of the family of 
Jair, the offspring, Ira, would be a Jairite by virtue of 
his mother, and a priest as the son of a priest. In like 
manner, if a daughter of David married a priest, her 
sons would be priests by right of their father, and yet 
might claim the honourable title 'sons of David' : for it 
is hardly necessary to say that grandsons are often termed 
'sons' in Hebrew. There is ample evidence of the im- 
portance attached to female descent in the family of 
David. The story of Ruth was carefully treasured. 
When Ruth married, the people and elders hoped that 
her house might be like that of Leah, Rachel and Tamar. 
When Ruth's child was born they said, ' A child is born 
to Naomi.' David himself often spoke of his nephews as 
'sons of Zeruiah' : and when he slew the 'sons of Saul' 
he slew five sons of Saul's daughter Michal (2 Sam. xxi 
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6, 8). This last passage illustrates both points, viz. that 
grandsons are called 'sons/ and that David reckoned 
descent through the mother. Thus 'sons of David 1 
might easily be priests ; and Ira the Jairite may have 
acted as David's priest when he was in the neighbour- 
hood of the 'villages of Jan*,' for during his flight 
from Absalom Zadok and Abiathar stayed in Jeru- 
salem. 

p. 63. 8 It has been objected that this verb cannot 
be the very common verb 'to sprinkle 9 because elsewhere 
it is followed (i) by the preposition 'upon' : (ii) by the 
fluid sprinkled. But the verb occurs with the direct object 
introduced by eth (Lev. iv. 6, 17), "and he shall sprinkle 
...the face of the vail" : and absolutely (Lev. xiv. 16, 27), 
"and he shall sprinkle... before Jehovah": (xvi. 14) 'and 
before the curtain shall he sprinkle.' It occurs also 
with 'towards' (xiv. 51). That the fluid sprinkled 
should not be mentioned is very natural, for the sprink- 
ling is not literal but metaphorical. Possibly there 
may be allusion to more fluids than one : for the Gentiles 
might be regarded as lepers to be sprinkled with blood 
(Lev. xiv. 7), or as defiled by dead idols and so sprinkled 
with water (Numb. xix. 18), or since they now believe, 
as priests or Levites (Is. lxvi. 21) sprinkled with oil 
(Lev. viii. 30) or blood (Numb. Viii. 7). The prophet 
puts no limit to the fulfilment of types. 

p. 63. 8 The legal phrase ndsd dvdn signifies (i) to 
incur guilt ; and sometimes, by inference, bear punish- 
ment, (a) for one's own sin (Lev. v. 1 : Numb. xiv. 34) : or 
(b) by imputation of the sin of others (Exod. xxviii. 38 : 
Lev. x. 17 : xvi 22 : Numb, xviii. 1 : Ezek. iv. 4, 5, 6 : 
xviii. 19, 20 only) : and (ii) to forgive, which is used of 
God only. The use in Is. liii. 1 1 of sdbal dvdn avoids all 
ambiguity. It is found only in Lam. v. 7. The phrase 
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ndsA dvdn does not signify * to carry sins away,' but in 
Lev. xvi. 22 it gets that meaning from the prepositions 
in the context. The scapegoat shall " bear upon him all 
their iniquities unto a land not inhabited." This is the 
only passage where it is used of a sacrificial animal : 
elsewhere, guilt is transferred to the priest. 

p. 64. 4 We find ndsd khit only in Lev. xix. 1 7: xx. 20 : 
xxii. 9 : xxiv. 15 : Numb, xviii. 22, 32 : Ezek. xxiii. 49. 
It is never used of God forgiving sin. The lxx. does 
not distinguish the two phrases of Is. liii. 11, 12, but 
renders each by the verb anapherein which is the usual 
word for a priest offering sacrifice. Thus they shew 
that they regarded the Servant as a sacrificing priest 
(cf. p. 65). 

p. 65. 5 For this use of the pronoun cf. Ps. ii. 12, 
where 'his wrath' refers not to the Son, but to Jehovah 
who is the chief subject of the psalm. 

p. 65. 6 This natural explanation is rejected by some 
critics who hold the phrase 'between them both' to shew 
that two persons must have been mentioned each of whom 
was crowned. Hence Ewald followed by Cheyne reads 
in v. 11, "upon the head of Zerubbabel and upon the 
head of Joshua." Prof. Cheyne (Bampton, 36) adopts 
Hitzig , s alteration of v. 13, "and Joshua shall be priest 
upon his throne," and then accounts for the supposed 
omission of the names of Zerubbabel in v. 11 and of 
Joshua in v. 13 ; " The erasure of the names will then be 
the record of a pathetic disillusionment. Zerubbabel 
did not prove the man that Haggai and Zechariah took 
him for." Here again we have charges of dishonest 
tampering with the text necessitated by the theory of 
illusion : charges so wholly baseless that they only 
discredit the critics who bring them. One critic thrusts 
into the text names which are not needed, and his 
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follower then charges the prophets with fraudulently 
striking them out, so as to conceal from posterity the 
fact that they had prophesied falsely. The text as it 
stands admits of a perfectly simple explanation : modern 
critical results are self-condemned as involving ground- 
less charges of fraud. For as Delitzsch has observed, 
"And thou shalt speak to him" (v. 12) shews that two 
persons were not named in v. 11. Abarbanel has 
sufficiently refuted the view of Rashi and Kimchi that 
the Branch in v. 12 is Zerubbabel (McCaurs ZecJiariah). 
But in any case it would be strange that in v. 13 the 
very emphatic pronoun 'and he* should refer, not to the 
person last mentioned, but to Zerubbabel whose name 
is inserted so far back as v. 11. 

p. 65. 7 The Targum of Isaiah and Zechariah inter- 
prets these passages of the Messiah. The Talmud inter- 
prets all three of the Messiah. 
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